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PER EVERY STEAMER 


IS RECEIVED, AND READY FOR SALE, AT THE 


“Golden Gate Clothing Warehouse,” 


CORNER CLAY AND KEARNEY STREETS, 


The largest assortment, most extensive variety, and 


MOST BLECANT CLOTHING, 


Ever offered for sale in this market. We have 


$100,000,00 Stock for the Public to select from, 


And we know that we have the largest assortment, and the greatest variety, of 
any other house. Every garmentis of the latest style and most fashionable | 
cut. Our facilities are such for the manufacturing of our own Goods, 
(which is done by our partner, Mr. Seth C. Keyes,) that we 
warrant every garment equal to its recommendation. 

We also received, per Clippers N. B. Palmer, Sam. Russell, and others, a very large assortment of | 
EX“ Qh ECM ESSERE Wes 2 aPaP EPS e 
Of every description—Superior article of Flannel Shirts and Drawers, &c. 

Also, a large stock of Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing, in fact everything that man 
can de-sire for his wearing apparel, all of which we can sell lower than any | 
other house, and warrant every garment. We invite our patronsand the public | 
to call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. | 

Brick Store, corner of Clay and Kearny ~~ as osite the Post Office. 

ES & CO, | 
| 
| 
| 





N. B.—New style of Collars, with elastic ne Call and examine them, | 
at KEYES & CO’S. | 


BROOKS wd SANITER 
CERS, 


" Office, 178 Micatquuery Street, | 











OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN THEATER. 





—_— ee eee 


LOANS NEGOTIATED, RENTS COLLECTED, TITLES SEARCHED WITH 
CARE AND ACCURACY. 
Deeds and papers of all kinds relating to Real Estate, drawn with neatness and 
elegance. Business transacted in the English, French, Spanish 
and German Languages. 
W. H. J. BROOKS. H. SANITER. 


Ss. T. DENNY, 
PORTRAIT, LOOKING-GLASS AND PICTURE 


FRAME MWAKBB, 


NO. 129 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
NEAR MONTGOMERY, SAN FRANCISCC. 


a oe 


ee ere. GILDING. 


Interior Decorations for Theaters, Saloons, Cabins, after the latest and most 
beautiful designs. Window Cornices, Brackets, &c., made to order. Paintings 
Cleaned and Varnished, and OLp Frames Re-Gir. 

(te Looking-Glass Plates, Prints, &c., always on hand. 
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NOTICES FROM THE PRESS. 





From the New Orleans True Delta. 


Tue Pronger. This publication is a most desirable accession to the odical literature of our 
country, and in getting up, and literary contents, will stand e com n with older candidates 
for popular support without detriment to its pretensions or modest character, Its papers are 
varied in their subjects, not too long, and on Ps Ata peM judiciously chosen. Its p tors claim 
to have the ambition to make their progeny Knickerbocker of the Pacific, and latter well 
established Magazine need not blush for its ‘spirited prototype. 


From the N. ¥. Knickerbocker. 


Tue Pionger Montuty Macaziveg of San Francisco, edited by F. OC, Ewer, Esq., has been re- 
ceived. Its original prose articles are various and bam pay y= its poetry is selected with 
—— * * * Snecess to our young cotemporary on far distant Pacific shore! May 
ts days be long in the land that cherishes its going forth ! 


From the New Haven Journal and Courier. 


We have been much pleased in looking over the pages of a Monthly Magazine called Tum Pro- 
NEER, published in San Francisco, California, is so yo that one is somewhat startled at the 
boldness which ventures on an enterprise of this description ; and yet the pages of the Magazine 
prove the Golden State to possess literary talent which should command success, The articles 
are varied in their character, from one heavy leading article in each number, to light tive 
piooss the rear being brought up by an “ Editor's Table,” which would do credit to the X7 r- 


From the N. H. Chronicle. 
* * * The sixty-four octavo. pages of Tu Pionresr are well filled with interesting matter, 
* * * The press of California is not behind that of any other region, and the Pronzzr Maca- 
ZINE will prove an ornament and honor to it. 


From Putnam's Magazine, 
Literature is making its way into California. * * * The matter in Tue Pioneer is furnish- 
ed by resident Californians, and is various in its nature as well as agreeable in its form, 


From the Home Journal. 


* * * It is marked by ability of no low order, and a very successful future promises to 
reward the conductors of the California Monthly. 


From Godey’s Lady's Book. 
* © * Tus Prionzzs, a most excellent monthly lately startled in San Francisco. 


From the Philadelphia Sunday Mercury. 


Tue Pronzer is conducted in a styie similar to the Knickerbocker Magaeine, and will com- 
pare favorably with that prince of monthlies. The Editor's Table is, to use a sporting phrase, 
“neck and neck” with old Nick, It is beautifally _— on fine white , and taken, all in 
all, is a credit to the publishers, editor, and also to literature of our coumtry: 


From the N. Y. Sunday Dispatch. 


California, which has arisen from the wilderness and advanced to a high place in civilization, 
within a few years, is determined not to be behind hand even in matters which usually only 
obtain ground after years of political and commercial prosperity, Tur Prionxer is really a neat 
little azine in appearance, and by no means in the rear with regard to literary merit. The 
articles are all original, and all, at least, equal to the generality of magazine literature, while there 
are some having relation especially to California and Oregon which will be read with interest. 
We wish it success. It is refreshing to know that mammon alone does not engross the thoughts 
of the far-off emigrants in the El Doradw of the Pacific. 


From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 


Tue Pioneer is the appropriate d ion of a California Magazine issned in San Francisco, 
by Le Count and Stro; e Editor, F. O. Ewer, isa rous writer, and has a class of contri- 
butors of more than or merit, * * * and Tas Piowxen is destined to take rank among 
the most favored. 


From the N. Y. Hvening Post. 
The a thy adventurer cuts his way sturdily, like a true Prommer, through the new field which 


lies before 
From Willie's Musical World. 
One of the most readable of our exchanges is the California Piowzzn. 


From the N. ¥. Sunday Mercury. 

Speaking of the Knickerbocker reminds the receipt of its California prototype, Tu Prio- 
weer. The spirit and talent displayed in the editorial management of Tux PionzgR augurs well 
for its success; and the character and quality of its contents warrants us in commending it to the 
patronage of the reading public in this part of the country. 





























Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 


Lager PANAMA, SAN FRANCISCO 
And Oregon Territory. 








CARRYING THE GREAT U. 8S, MAIL. 


The Company have now the following splendid Steamers on this 
route, leaving San Francisco on the 1st and 16th of each month. 








Golden Gate, J. Is. Stophens, 
8,000 Tons, Jas, T. Warxuns, Com’r, 8,000 Tons, R. H. Pzaxson, Com'r. 
Sonora, . Qregon, 
2,200, Tons RB. L. Wurrixa, Com’r. 1,500 Tons, W. H. Hvpson, Com’r, 
California, Panama. 
1500 Tons, A. V. H. LeRoy, Com'r. 1,500 Tons, Auutan McLanz, Com’r. 
Northerner, Republic, 
1,600 Tons. 1,200 Tons. 
SColumbus, Fremont, 
800 Tons, J. M. Dow, Com’r, 800 Tons, 
Constitution, 
800 Tons. 


Two or more of these fine steamers will always be in port at either end of the 
route. Passengers by this line have never failed to connect promptly at Pana- 
ma ; the great number of steamers the Company have now in the Pacific, insur- 
ing them the least possible delay on the Isthmus. The Panama Railroad is open 
to the summit, doing away with the tedious delay formerly met with by boat 
travel on the Chagres river. 

The steamers are well ventilated (none better on the coast) and are provided 
with stores of the very best description. Their tables are spread with the choi- 
cest viands that can be procured in New York, San Francisco and intermediate 
markets on tne coast. The Company, at great expense, have established a de- 
pot of provisions of the most superior quality at Panama, and placed an agent 
at Acapulco for the express purpose of providing the steamers with fresh pro- 
visions. Thedouble engine Steamer 


SCSoLwUuoMBIA, 
800 Tons,--W,. L. DALL, Com’r, 
Has been placed on the route between San Francisco and Portland, O. T., touch- 
ing at the intermediate ports of Trinidad, Crescent City and Port Orford, and 
forms a semi-monthly line between these ports. Through tickets from Panama 
te Astoria, or Portland, O. T.,can be p&cured in New York or at Panama. The 
agents of the Company on the Pacific coast, are 
HENRY H. MUNRO, Panama, 
D. B. VAN BRUNT, Acapulco, 


A. B. FORBES, aa Agents, 
W. F. BABCOCE, San Francisco. 
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DAN. H. DOUGLISS, 


(SUCCESSOR TO ATWILL & CO.) 


172 Washington Street, San Francisco. 


DOUGLISS & DALE, 


155 J Street, Sacramento. 





IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


PIANO FORTE, MELODECIMS, 


And every Description of 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


—AND— 


S4twmsieal BLerehamdises, 


SHEET, CARD AND BOOK MUSIC, 


> 


All the Latest Popular and Fashionable Music of the Day 


Received by every Steamer. The assortment of SHEET Music embraces selections 
from Catalogues of the most celebrated Publishers in the United States and Europe. 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


In great Variety. Bands furnished at greatly reduced prices. 





Double Basses, Violoncellos, Violins, Guitars, Flutinas, Acordeons, 
Clarionets, Flutes, Fifes, Banjos, Etc. 


(@ INSTRUMENTS CAREFULLY TUNED AND REPAIRED. 3 


— 





Merchants, Teachers and others are invited to call and examine our Stock and 
Prices, as our assortment of Musical Merchandise is complete, and we are prepared 
to sell at Lower Prices than any other House in California. 


Toys, Games and Chilorens’ Presents in great Variety. 


Fancy Goods, 


Music Boxes, Fencing Foils, Boxing Gloves, Billiard Balls, Cue Leathers, Cue Wax, 
Cribbago Boards, Bird Cages, Chessmen, Dominos, Masks, Feather 





Dusters, Ladies’ Work Baskets, Etc., Etc., Ete. 
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REVOLUTIONARY HEROES. 


BY LABORER. 


Reaper, we have no wish to cheat you; we should be sorry to do 
that, and must therefore mention, at starting, that we do not mean the 
heroes of the revolution. Alas, no! the revolutions of which we have to 
speak are a very different matter. Yet there are many who, on a prin- 
ciple analogous to the celebrated maxim, “A book’s a book, although 
there’s nothing in’t,” seem to think that a revolution is a revolution, 
whatever may be its motive, its nature, or its tendencies, and that 
every man who fights in it is, ipse facto,a hero, It is because we 
believe several of these to be misled into very bad courses, while 
actuated, nevertheless, by good intentions, that we think it may be 
worth while to take a nearer look at the subject, and see what is the 
actnal position of these revolutionary heroes. 

The writer of this article never saw William Walker, so far as he 
is aware, and knows nothing of him beyond what his public declara- 
tions and much too public deeds enable any one to learn of him; he 
therefore conceives himself to be quite in a situation to judge him by 
these only. On the other hand, he has had many years intimate 
acquaintance with the Spanish Americans, and has had his attention 
very forcibly called to the origin and nature of their revolutions by 
hard experience of their results. Now let us see what is the position 
that Mr. Walker occupies in this affair. 

To start with, he is a simple citizen of the United States, and com- 
mences by breaking their neutrality laws. This is an ugly beginning. 
He has no authority from the United States Government—in other 
words, from the people of the United States—and he breaks an express 
covenant made with them not to take up arms himself, nor to induce 
other persons to take up arms for or against any foreign power, except 
in the service of the United States. This is the law of the land, which 

VOL, IV. 21 
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means neither more nor less than a solemn compact made by Mr. 
Walker with his fellow-citizens, and each of them with all the others ; 
and Mr. Walker begins by setting it aside, because such is his will. 
We shall be told that nobody thinks of the neutrality laws now-a- 
days. Unfortunately it is quite too much the fact, for which reason, 
among others, it is the more uecessary to recall attention to them, and 
it was the less excusable it Mr. Walker to commit @ crime already 
too common. However that may be, it is certainly undeniably a crime, 
and a sin too. 

If Mr. Walker has no authorization from his own Government, per- 
haps he has from the Government of the country to which he has gone ? 
No, not that, either. He has not taken up arms to maintain legal 
authority, a thing which there are many examples of a Government 
granting permission to its officers to do; on the contrary, he has gone 
to overthrow the present existing order of things, or to help others in 
doing it, (which is exactly the same thing,) with the very questionable 
prospect of establishing another and a better in its place. He is thus 
guilty of a double crime, in breaking the laws of the country he has 
gone to, as well as those of the one he has left, and cannot thus far 
be classed any higher than as a wholesale robber and murderer. 

But he is gone to aid the cause of struggling freedom, we are told ; 
to assist a people wrestling for their inalienable rights against the 
armed myrmidons of banded despotism! We should like, just as a 
physical curiosity, to see a man capable of saying so without laughing 
outright at the glaring bunkum. He must be most refreshingly ver- 
dant—something too good to be looked for in California. The plain, 
downright fact of the case is, that between the Serviles and the Lib- 
erals there is just about as much difference as exists “’twixt tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee.” Principles, they know almost nothing about ; 
on measures they differ, but the grounds of their difference are either 
personal or partizan. The Servile wishes things to remain as they 
are, and the Liberal wishes for some change or other, not because 
either thinks it is right or wrong, or would be beneficial or the reverse 
to his country, but because each thinks that the measure in question, 
whatever it may be, will tend to his personal advantage, or because 
So-and-so, his compadre, is in favor of it. Their idea of maintaining 
rights, whether their own or others’, is entirely summed up in that of 
fighting por la patria ; and the patria is a simple myth, personified to 
them in the leader who orders them out, whoever he may be, or em- 
bodied in the ribbon—red, white, blue, or some other color—that they 
wear as a distinctive badge. One or two men we certainly have known 
among them; men whose standard of political rectitude and aspirations, 
as well as of intellectual acquirements, would be reckoned respectable 
even among ourselves ; men too, who, many of them, sealed their devo- 
tion to what they deemed the right, by a death which it requires much 
more courage to face than that of a soldier on a well-fought field—by 
the knife of the assasin, or the bullet of the executioner. But, alas! 
they shone as “bright, particular stars” in a firmament of Egyptian 
darkness, owing part of their brightness, no doubt, to the very crass- 
ness of the gloom around them; and as to comparing, however re- 
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motely, the common herd of these revolutionary heroes with those of 
our own glorious struggle—shades of Washington, Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, Lafayette |—oh! forgive the profanity that had almost risen to 
our pen. 

Nevertheless—and this, as we have already said, is our only reason 
for engaging in the present task—we do verily believe that some of 
those who are gone down to Nicaragua are misled into the enormous 
error of believing that in so doing they are in fact going to fight for a 
good cause, and that consequently there is honor to be won in the 
struggle. Many, too, are probably induced to go for little other pur- 
pose than to show their bravery—to prove that they can stand fire as 
well as others. Good friends, we would say to such, we earnestly pray 
you to observe that you are forgetting what you very well know, 
namely, that the first consideration to be attended to, is right and duty; 
that to commence by violating the laws of God, as well as man, which 
you cannot help doing when you stir up a strife among brothers that 
has no moral object for its aim, and can have no result except that of 
putting one set of men in the place of another, is to start with a false 
departure ; and that to take the bubble reputation, or the fitful glow- 
worm light of what is called honor for your leading-star, instead of the 
clear, steady flame of principle and conscience, is not a course that can 
lead you to results which will either be satisfactory now or will bear 
thinking of by and by, when the evening of life comes on. This is no 
child’s play that you are engaged in; you are not at liberty to go into 
it “for the fun of the thing.” To scatter firebrands, arrows and 
death, and say, “Am not I in sport?” is not the procedure of a ra- 
tional being ; nor is there any honor to be won in fighting, however 
bravely and successfully, in a struggle where there is no moral prin- 
ciple to be established, especially when you are fighting with Spanish 
Americans. We have ourselves seen a battalion of negroes, pretty 
well officered by Frenchmen and other foreigners, both hold their own 
against a superior force of Spaniards, considered to be respectably dis- 
ciplined troops, and force their way through them at the point of the 
bayonet. To be beaten in such a contest would, no doubt, be endless 
disgrace, but there is marvelously little glory to be won by conquer- 
ing in it. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the general mode of viewing such 
subjects should be so distorted as it undeniably is, It would not be 
difficult to prove—indeed it is generally admitted, that no war is justi- 
fiable, except to defend our native land from armed foreign aggression. 
Supposing that we even extend this so far as to cover the case of 
forcing from a foreign power the recognition of rights not otherwise 
obtainable, still how far is this from covering the case of Walker and 
his associates? Have those with whom they are fighting attacked 
their native land, or refused to them the recognition of any right they 
can possibly claim? But if war is unjustifiable, what is it? If 
it is a crime, is it a slight one, to be committed with little remorse 
and from trivial motives? Surely none who have known what it is 
can think so, and yet to look at the way in which it is spoken of 
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and thought of, one would certainly conclude that it was. When 
Walker was brought back here from another attempt, if possible, 
still less justifiable than the present, what was the punishment in- 
flicted upon him by the laws of his country? what even the stigma 
affixed upon him by public opinion? Yet the law of God says dis- 
tinctly enough, “Thou shalt not kill,” nor is it the least palliation 
of the crime, that instead of perpetrating the act with his own 
hand only, and on some particular occasion, when strong provocation 
or sudden attack formed a kind of excuse, he has made deliberate 
preparation for getting the assistance of as many others as he can, 
and killing by wholesale at least a good many hundreds. Were this 
war perfectly justifiable, the man on whom the awful duty of carrying 
it on devolved might well shudder at his responsibility ; yet knowing 
and acknowledging that it is entirely without justification, or at the 
very best, if there is any better in the question, without wasting a 
thought on whether it is justifiable or not, men are found ready to 
engage in it for the mere excitement it promises, the love of change 
and new scenes, or some very undefined idea of glory and applause to 
be won in the strife ! 

We have spoken of Mr. Walker above, but without the least wish 
to individualize him. So far as he is personally concerned, we are 
quite willing to adopt the most charitable supposition that can ration- 
ally be admitted in the prer:‘ses, which is not saying a great deal. 
But what his views, his motives, his position, or his conduct are, simply 
as William Walker, is necessarily of very little importance to the com- 
munity, for the individual never yet lived whom the world could not 
get on very well without. It is as representing and as influencing those 
of a body of his fellow-citizens, as affecting our national character in 
the world, and as producing a most pernicious effect upon the habits 
of thinking, feeling and acting, which operate extensively in our com- 
munity; it is only in this light that they are of great importance. 
For there cannot be a doubt that this habitual contempt for the rights 
of other nations, which constitutes the very essence of the filibustering 
spirit now so prevalent among us—this feeling that a man is justified 
by a desire for military glory, in setting at naught the very commonest 
principles of international justice and law—reacts most injuriously upon 
the law-abiding and law-maintaining habits of which, as Americans, 
we once were justly proud, and which, moreover, we still trust will one 
day regain all their former ascendancy, though we are also persuaded 
that every one who has given any attention to what is passing around 
him, cannot help feeling and confessing that their ascendancy has of 
late been greatly weakened. As an illustration merely of what we 
mean, we may be allowed to refer to an occurrence which took place 
amongst us not so long ago as to have passed already out of the mem- 
ory of our readers, We select it because it is by no means an ex- 
treme case in point. 

A woman named Elizabeth Howard, or Sullivan, if we remember 
aright, was stated to have been persuaded by a man called Kerrison 
to live with him as his wife, though they were not married. Finding 
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afterwards that he intended to desert her, she watched an opportunity, 
and stabbed him in the public street. For this she was brought to 
trial, but finally, for some cause or other, discharged on her own recog- 
nizance. Such, or something similar, was the statement in the public 
newspapers. If we have not given the circumstances quite correctly, 
it is of very little consequence to our illustration. The verdict of 
public opinion, so far as we could gather it, was that the man richly 
deserved hanging, and that the act of the woman was, upon the whole, 
excusable. Yet she was certainly a murderess in intention and at- 
tempt, and ought to have received some punishment proportioned to her 
crime. But it was not so much the public feeling on the subject that 
we wished to draw attention to, though that also deserves considera- 
tion, as the mental condition of the woman. She evidently considered 
that she had a right, not to protect herself, but to revenge herself ; 
she knew that she had broken the law of the land, but she did not 
think that in so doing she had done anything wrong. Is this a rare 
feeling amongst us? Men of California, we put the question to your 
own candor and observation ; your common sense cannot fail to tell 
you that it is a most important one—greatly more important than the 
increase of our population, the China trade, or any other point of 
merely material progress which now engages attention—indeed, lying 
at the root of all these. Whence the daily use of the pistol and 
bowie-knife in our streets and hotels, except from the fact that hun- 
dreds of our fellow-citizens choose to right their own wrongs, in pref- 
erence to looking for redress to the action of the community, until at 
last it has almost become necessary to infringe on the liberty of the 
citizen so far as to prohibit the use of deadly weapons entirely, and to 
punish the first man who draws a pistol or a knife, whether for defense 
or offense? Certainly, if the law read so and were put in force with 
anything like reasonable certainty, far fewer lives would be lost 
among us, 

With one little observation more, we lay aside our pen. We have 
spoken very plainly, as the state of the times demands that a writer 
for an independent press should speak, and we have spoken of Califor- 
nia because God has cast our lot here. But we emphatically and 
distinctly protest against being understood as confining the application 
of what we have said to California only. It is not a twelvemonth yet 
since about a tenth part of the military power of the United States 
was called out to enforce the execution of the law in Boston, the cap- 
ital of the order-loving New-England, and all the filibustering parties 
of Walker are insignificant when compared with the armed bands that 
have been fitted out for a similar purpose elsewhere. We will there- 
fore ask our neighbors, should these lines perchance come under their 
observation, to look at home as well as our way, and for the same 
reason we will not despair of the common sense and re-awakened con- 
science of our own California. 
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THE FIRST BABY. 


BY MRS. 8. 4A. DOWNER. 
“ A babe in the house is a well-spring of joy.” 


Ir this be true of babies generally, how much more is it the case when 
the first baby enters the home of the married pair? True, its advent 
was not entirely unexpected—in fact it had been pretty confidently 
expected for some months ; but this does not in the least detract from 
the almost wild joy it brings with it. Nor is this joy confined to the 
parents alone. Friends, servants, nay, a whole neighborhoed will re- 
joice over the new comer. One would suppose from the commotion its 
presence occasions, that there had never been a child born before ; and 
no child subsequently born ever does bring with it the same amount of 
rapture. Poverty offers no bar to its welcome. Its smile flings as 
glad a sunshine over the rude hearth of the laborer, as though it 
flashed beneath the walls of a marble palace. Indeed, the love it 
awakens may be all the deeper, that it occasions privations and calls 
for sacrifices. And what sacrifice can be too great for the fragile 
being whose little life could be extinguished by the weight of a rude 
hand? To the young parents it appears a living miracle—a breathing 
mystery ; they cannot become familiar with the wonder that surrounds 
it. If they have never reflected before, they reflect now. The help- 
‘less little creature, that, without aid, could not exist many hours, will 
one day become a man—an old man; and as imagination wanders 
forth to this remote period, unconsciously will arise in the mind these 
words of good old Dr. Watts : 


“Strange! that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long.” 
It inspires thoughts of God, and of heaven. Prayers half-forgotten 
spring up from the depths of the parental heart for the gift which 
crowns their union with bliss, and angels may well look on with sym- 
pathizing joy at the pure rapture that never comes again. 

The first baby! There it lies; well-grown, round and plump; 
“‘mewling, and” ——. Bien! it is there; ‘bone of your bone, and 
flesh of your flesh ;” a tender, human blossom, that is to live and 
bloom for eternity. Exhausted by sufferings she has gone through, 
the mother cannot yet turn her eyes from the object she has so longed 
to behold. She touches it admiringly, clasps its little fingers, or caress- 
ingly presses it to her breast, while a glow of unutterable Jove which 
she knows is shared by another, gushes from her full heart. It is cheir 
child ; theirs’ so to nurture that eternity even will not divide them. It 
flings a poetry over their existence: they look on it with tender respect; 
handle it carefully ; softly attune the voice to a gentle lullaby, as they 
breathe upon the living harp over whose chords will one day sweep the 
full tide of human passions. The heart almost aches (this is an unfor- 
tunate expression ; may they never learn by experience 


“How sharper that a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child,”’) 
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with its excess of bliss. This child is sent them from the hands of 
God himself, as a renewal not only of their love, but of their lives, and 
as such it is joyfully received. 

As for the young father, one scarcely knows for the first few months 
which is most of a child, he, or the baby. He struts about with a 
self-gratulatory complacency that is quite edifying to behold, He 
comes to have a higher appreciation of his own ingenuity ; and after 
awhile—when the novelty of parentage begins to wear off—he will 
present young Master, or Miss, to his gentlemen acquaintances with 
a look that says plainly, “ Now beat that!” Not only the parents 
themselves, but the grandparents, with every aunt, uncle and cousin, 
believe that there never was such a baby—never. “See! already he 
carries everything to his mouth. Do but admire this proof of preco- 
cious intellect!” And immediately the whole troop of uncles, aunts 
and cousins predict for him a career that will “astonish the natives.” 
“Look ! here is a tooth ;” and straightway the child is caught up, ex- 
amined, passed round, and commented upon, by all the aforementioned 
relatives ; and it would be a very modest baby indeed who would not 
conceive it had achieved an uncommonly smart thing. Every friend or 
acquaintance is supposed to be interested in the very common occur- 
rence ; and that “ Willy has a tooth,” is sure to be told to everybody 
who will listen, until its solitary importance gives way to numbers. 

It is quite natural to suppose, reasoning a priori, that if one child 
can occasion so much pleasure in a family, the amount would be doub- 
led by the birth of two children at once. Experience does not quite 
tally with this supposition. There can be “too much of a good thing;” 
and the presence of several children at one birth, may be fairly set 
down as acase in point. The complacency which accompanies the 
birth of one child, is turned into consternation when that number is 
increased. There is a struggle in the mind. One scarcely knows 
whether to be most pleased, or annoyed, at the occurrence ; and al- 
though parental affection may at last triumph, the delight is seldom 
unqualified. A certain Mr. A., who, “once on a time,” found himself 
in this interesting predicament, after descending from the chamber of 
Mrs. A., who had just presented him with a pair of twins, soliloquized 
in this wise : 

“ Now, God be praised ! Mrs. A. is hors du combat, sain et sauf. A 
brace of boys, by Jove! I call this a pretty respectable beginning for 
a little woman like Mrs. A. It is really quite unexpected ; should 
have been perfectly satisfied with one; never once contemplated her 
having twins—am thankful though, they were not triplets. Whew ! 
it’s enough to make a man look round a little. Two at once—there 
will be lively work for us all. Two to nurse—two to suckle—two to 
wean—two to vaccinate—two to cut teeth—two to have measles, and 
hooping-cough, and scarlet fever ;”—-Mr. A. stood quite aghast at this 
enumeration of the, responsibilities he had assumed in becoming a pater 
familias—“ two to select names for—and then, there must be two god- 
fathers provided,—ay, and what’s more, there are two more mouths 
to fill, and two more backs to clothe. I do declare, there’s no end to 
the perplexities occasioned by this inconsiderate freak of Mrs. A’s. I 
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cannot imagine where wes her customary prudence. Poor thing! she 
knew I was fond of children, and has made a liberal beginning. I 
only trust she will not consider it necessary to repeat the compliment 
every eighteen months.” 

Has any one ever attempted an estimate, or hazarded a conjecture 
as to the number of first babies that have been introduced into exist- 
ence, since existence itself began? I doubt it. Cain is the first 
mentioned by historians, and of his baby-hood, or boy-hood, little more 
than the bare fact is known. It may fairly be presumed, that Mrs. 
Eve dispensed with the services of either wet or dry nurse ; that she 
dressed the baby herself, giving no thought to the fashion of long, or 
short, dresses ; and was perfectly innocent of embroidered cloaks or 
caps. In those days pins were not ; and ¢horns, the gentle mother had 
already felt too keenly in her own flesh, to use in the fig-leaf toilet of 
her tender babe. It would be interesting to know what education was 
bestowed upon Master Cain, and to what course of discipline he was 
subjected. Was he ever “spanked,” or “birched,” we wonder? or 
was the law of kindness, and appeals to reason, with moral suasion, 
the course pursued in his case? These and similar questions, may be 
considered of great importance ; and as he proved himself a mawvais 
sujet, full of envy, hatred, and malice, we should like to know how 
much of the “bad eminence” he attained, may justly be ascribed to 
“ original sin,” and how much to his having been wn enfant gaté. Poor 
Eve, “heaven in her eye,” may have been all too weak to cope with, 
or to restrain the dark passions that caused him to be sent forth a 
fugitive and vagabond. Of one fact we may rest assured, his physical 
training did not run counter to the laws of Nature. It is pretty cer- 
tain, that all that array of pap, and peppermint-tea, with honey and 
calomel, so expressively denominated as “ clutter,” did not exist in Ais 
nursery. Je was not fed on musty arrow-root, or sour farina, until he 
was sick, and then physiced with castor-oil and magnesia till he got 
well again. No—thank heaven !—through his mother’s ignorance he 
was saved all this ; and light and air were not withheld from him as 
so many poisons. /J/e was never rocked on a hard chair until his head 
ached, in order to be put to sleep, or sent out for an airing with a 
nurse, who screened with a parasol her own head from a scorching sun, 
to the rays of which, Azs innocent face—for he was innocent then— 
was upturned, while she laughed and gossiped with an acquaintance. 
Neither was Ae terrified by threats of a dark closet, or scared by bug- 
aboos. He was never scolded for tearing Ais clothes, or whipped for 
soiling them. He never forgot where he left Acs hat, or threw away 
his shoes, that he might wade barefoot through an inviting pond. He 
never had Azs head combed with a fine-tooth comb, or tortured by curl- 
ing irons. None of all this ; and we, in our wisdom, might, without 
detriment, go back to Dame Nature, as a guide in the management of 
our nurseries ; and to the first nurse, send our latest improvements of 
that genus, to take lessons. Would the reader know how it went on 
in my nursery after the birth of my first child? Allons et voyons ! 

When I awoke, after an hour’s deep sleep, it was to find the 
morning well advanced. The chamber was dark and quiet, with its 
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accustomed neatness and order restored, At my side lay the babe, all 
unconscious of the pangs his presence had occasioned me. His little, 
sharp face was drawn up into lines as thick as those on a good sized 
map, and he was looking as red as a young Indian. ‘Oh! how ugly 
it is,” was my first exclamation, as my eye met those of my husband, 
who had stood silently regarding us both, with moistened lids. In an 
instant, he was quite in a glow, “ Ugly!” repeated he, “I don’t know 
what you call pretty. Here is a fine, well-grown child, that weighs 
nine pounds and a quarter, with good features, and perfect limbs ; 
what more, pray, would you have?” He went on to say that ugly 
babies made handsome men and women ; he had been told that he was 
a very ugly baby ; and calling Madame Lucina, the nurse, to the bed- 
side, he begged her opinion of the human specimen before her. 

Madame Lucina, judging from her own looks, was not a proper um- 
pire in a case where beauty was concerned. Her figure was thin and 
bony; her complexion very sallow; she had a hooked nose and a curved 
chin,—in contemplating these prominences, the apprehension would 
arise, that, as extremes meet, they might one day find themselves in a 
rather unpleasant proximity. Her eye—she had two of them, reader— 
was small, black, and twinkling ; a sort of gimlet-eye, that went right 
through you as it followed you about like the gaze of a basilisk, from 
which there was no escape. I would not have dared to think one dis- 
paraging thought in her presence. The Madame had been recom- 
mended to us, as a very genteel person ; very lively ; and one who 
would not engage in any but the most respectable families. She was 
a widow of course. Her husband—attached to the navy—had been 
blown up, while absent on distant duty, shortly before the birth of her 
only child. 

For the first few days, I felt the greatest sympathy for her as I lis- 
tened with interest to the recital of her bereavement, and subsequent 
sorrows ; and rejoiced to learn that she enjoyed a small pension, which 
oddly enough, she persisted in maintaining ‘‘was the price of blood.” 
I now think, admitting Madame’s head ever to have been very sound, 
the sufferings she underwent during that period, must have somewhat 
impaired its integrity. The liveliness for which she had been extolled, 
proved to be mere volubility—she was rather lachrymose ; and had 
scripture at her tongue’s end, which she quoted in the most mal-apropos 
manner. We very soon discovered that Madame’s qualities as a nurse 
had been greatly overrated, She had no system, no gentleness, was 
wilful, as well as self-willed and ignorant. She kept up such a constant 
clatter with her tongue,—a perfect flux de bouche,—that I, who was 
really no talker, could not but marvel how words could come so thick 
and fast—while my pained tympanum helplessly implored “ laissez mot 
tranquille.”” Wer daughter, whom she was educating to the extent of 
her slender means, was a musical prodigy—a second Mozart—who, it 
was expected, would one day rival Jenny Lind herself. She never 
tired on this theme ; and here again I could sympathize, and under- 
stand her ambition, for was I not a mother myself? I soon discoy- 
ered, by her own showing, that this girl was neither grateful nor 
amiable ; but the vain mother, “still harping on my daughter,” would 
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not see it. I came regularly to dislike that child, as she would boast 
of her being able to read the most difficult music long before she could 
reach an octave on the piano; and would repeat for the hundredth 
time with the greatest glee, how the astonished music-teacher once said 
to her, on the child’s playing by ear a piece she had just heard for the 
first time, ‘‘ Madame, your child is a petit diable.”” This I could very 
well believe, but the necessity for its frequent repetition was not so 
apparent. As for the poor defunct husband, I sometimes thought it 
was not so very bad after all to be blown up with gunpowder ; and 
that it were possible to have a worse fate. She would talk me to 
sleep, and then, not willing for her words to fall on unconscious ears, 
would scream out, “ Are you asleep?” On such occasions I would 
start up in affright, really believing I had been guilty of an unpardon- 
able radeness. In short, the Madame cowed me ; she never left me 
day or night. And here the reader may be tempted to inquire, ‘‘ Did 
she never sleep?” That she did; and the baby might scream for 
hours without its awakening her, for—it must be told—the Madame 
snored in her sleep. After lying till my head ached to distraction, 
and my nerves became wound up to a pitch of frenzy, I would timidly 
remonstrate “‘ Madame, madame, please don’t snore,” she would half 
turn, with an angry denial, “I don’t snore !” and in less than two 
seconds, as I am a true woman, she would be snoring again louder 
than before. O! the wretched days and nights of that month of 
trial! I was worn to a shadow, which at length claiming my husband’s 
attention, he would tenderly observe, ‘“ Clotilda, you do not gain 
strength as you should do.” Gain strength! with that Gorgon-head 
ever before me! I durst not speak ; neither was he blind ; there was 
no help for it ; and we both longed for the time to come when her en- 
gagement would be at an end. 

Had the Madame been permitted, my child’s first gift from his fel- 
low-creatures, would have been a dose of physic. She believed in 
dosing, and stuffing children, which feat she was constantly perform- 
ing, in spite of the doctor’s positive orders to the contrary. She was 
one of those who thought it very fine “ to cheat the Doctor.” What 
did they know about babies? they had never had a baby themselves ! 
and she chuckled over this stupid witticism for at least half a day. 
She would not allow the child to sleep any more than its mother, and 
would waken him to make him eat, even when his full stomach rejected 
as fast as it imbibed ; and she understood the art of worrying and 
making uncomfortable to perfection. It had been my wish to estab- 
lish regular hours of nursing, say once in four hours, but this she de- 
clared preposterous : “ Was not a young child always hungry?” I 
had read somewhere, that “the senses of a young clrild must at first 
be acted upon very gently : too strong a light, or too loud a noise, 
may impair its sight, or hearing, forever.” When I saw Madame re- 
gardless of these common-sense truths, carry him to the full light of 
the window and peep into his eyes, that she might gratify her curiosity 
respecting their exact color, or, placing her mouth over his ear make a 
loud whir-r-ring to stop his cries, I expected nothing less than that my 
child would grow up both blind and deaf. 
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The Madame did not believe in admitting fresh air into a sick room, 
neither did she much believe in the use of water. Before his birth, 
Fred’s father had one day sent home a small metallic bathing-tub, that 
his child might be early initiated in the cold-water system. Every 
morning, under his directions, the little green tub, partly filled with 
luke-warm water, was sent up in the room, and every morning the 
child was n’t placed in it. Madame preferred performing his ablutions 
in a wash-hand-basin. Then, she handled him so roughly—turning 
him over and over, as she rolled him in his band, sometimes his 
wretched little face uppermost, and then the back of his bald head— 
this last, was a favorite position for her to keep him in, as it stifled 
his screams—and pulling the band tight, began at the bottom working 
upwards, until she had inserted a dozen or more of pins, which she 
took from her mouth. The first thing she had done, on examining 
Fred’s wardrobe, was to cut off every string—“ she preferring pins ;” 
and it was quite frightful to see her fill her mouth, as she rapidly trans- 
ferred them from the pin-cushion duly provided, to that capacious re- 
ceptacle. It did seem, that the fewer teeth she had, the more room 
they had left for pins ; and I looked on in terror, expecting to see her 
stuff them into the mouth of the helpless darling, somewhere in whose 
precious body a score or two had already disappeared. When he was 
dressed, to show how straight he was, she would set him bolt upright, 
with his eyes rolling, and his head bobbing about, just as those images 
we see of Chinese Mandarins. If I sometimes ventured to ask, “Is he 
not rather tight, Madame?”—meaning of course his clothes—she would 
not deign me a reply, but give a look that seemed to say, “Don’t I 
understand my business?” and tossing him about, would tell him to 
“go ahead ”—as if a proper American baby would condescend to do 
otherwise than “ go ahead.” 

But what put /e comble to all other indignities he was obliged to pass 
through during his matitutinal exercises, was this: She would wrap 
a piece of cloth round a great bony finger, dip it in a tumbler of wa- 
ter, and with it gag, actually gag him (the wretch!) by swabbing out 
his mouth, as a baker does his oven; and this diabolical act was per- 
formed, as she affirmed, to keep him from having a sore mouth. Oh! 
there was no end to the atrocities committed against his innocent 

erson. People may talk of the “Murder of the Innocents ;” but 
Lerod’s cruelty was mercy, compared with that of this she-dragon. 
If he screamed after all this, as well he might, she would trot him on 
her hard knee, till every bone in his body must have ached as mine did 
to see it. When, from sheer exhaustion, he dropped asleep at last, 
she would lay him down and cover him up, head and ears, with a large 
shawl. 

He having one day arrived at that haven of rest, I also ventured, 
during the Ft | absence of Madame from the apartment, to enjoy 
a light slumber, as I sat in the large easy-chair. From this I was 
aroused by an exclamation of terror from Fred’s father, who, with a 
face pale as marble, drew the child from its covering, as he commanded 
in loud tones a warm bath to be made instantly ready. One glance at 
the child’s face was enough. It was purple, his eyes were rolled up- 
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ward, leaving nothing but their whites visible, and white foam gath- 
ered round the blue lips, that were drawn by a spasmodic constriction. 
The commotion brought Madame flying back, with the question, 
“ What’s the matter?” Despair often gives the courage of heroism : 
I pushed her aside ; tore off his upper garments, and aimed directly at 
the tight band, from which I drew pin after pin, a rut-tut sound fol- 
lowing each withdrawal, and he lay freed from all restraint. Immedi- 
ately, almost, his chest heaved ; he gave one little, short sigh ; his 
eyes closed, opened, then closed again ; another sigh, the natural color 
began to return ; a longer sigh, and he was saved! From that 
moment the reign of Madame was ended. The victory, though blood- 
less, was more decisive than that of Sebastopol ; and for the few days 
longer that she remained, I would not so much as permit her to touch 
him. 

We—that is, his father and I—began now to realize of a verity the 
motto that heads this chapter. The little tub was now in daily requi- 
sition. The pleasure I took in bathing the white, polished limbs, was 
soon shared by the young gentleman himself. He left off screaming 
when he found the necessary manipulations conducted gently, with 
soothing accents, stopping the while to imprint a warm kiss, now, on a 
round shoulder, or a dimpled arm ; and pressing to my bosom his soft, 
round face, I would repeat for the thousandth time—‘He is an angel !” 
With what delight did I hang over his little pallet, his breath remind- 
ing me of lilly-leaves, or of violets new blown, and sing to him in 
whispered tones, how— 





“The holy angels in a ring, 
Stand round about, to keep 
A watchful guard upon the bed 
Where little children sleep.” 


Oh, yes! and he always blessed us by awakening with a smile. His 
father, laying aside his manhood, spent all his spare time in the nurs- 
ery, where he would talk the most incomprehensible nonsense, which 
the child seemed very well to understand, as he would laugh, and clap 
his hands, and “crow,” and pull his father’s nose, or clench his fist in 
his face, equal to the best bred child in Gotham. I had leisure now, 
to analyze my feelings, and learn my duty. My ears opened to the 
glad song of the Heavenly hosts, who sang—“ Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.” That which had 
been foretold by the wise men of the East— 


“A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a son.” 


had been accomplished. It was the God-Child himself, who said of 
little children, ‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Does any one suppose that babies grow up oblivious of the sins com- 
mitted against their helplessness? J can distinctly remember as far 
back as to the age of two and a half years. Mr. Whimsey was, at 
first, inclined to doubt the assertion, ““No such well-authenticated instance 
was on record ;” but the asseveration being corroborated by correlative 
circumstances, he admits, that as I am somewhat sui generis, it may be 
the case. If memory can carry one person back to the days of their 
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mother’s milk, why not others? And what then? What then! Do 
ye not tremble all ye nurses, old and young—and their name is legion 
—who have sinned against helpless infancy? What have ye not to 
answer for ?—ruined health, spoiled tempers, crooked bodies, distorted 
minds, deformed limbs, corrupt morals, with mental and bodily pangs 
too various to enumerate. Do not these raise their hydra-heads to 
appal the consciences of the cowardly ones, who have supposed the 
sins against innocent baby-hood, could be committed with impunity ? 
Oh, your “ offence is rank!” and if all the ignorance, stupidity, and 
wilfulness that have wrung tears from unresisting innocence, since the 
world began, could be rolled up in one great, frightful ball, it would 
reach “as high as huge Olympus.” 





TO AN ARTIST. 
BY 2. 


Aas! thou’st failed! Yet boldly brave despair! 
Thy name is not unknown throughout the world; 
And many an angel-face from the rude shell 
Stands out, a life-like semblance, to proclaim 

Thy chisel's cunning, throughout endless time. 


Ne’er such another sweet Madonna face 

Wilt meet, to bid defiance to thine art, 

And tempt ambition to o’erreach itso'{— 

For lives not, in this beauty-spangled earth, 

A form so matchless as that peerless queen, 
Whom thou didst madly hope to image forth— 
The crowning triumph of thy well-earned fame. 


As well mightst fancy to portray yon star, 
That high above thee, in its sapphire home, 
Streams forth its lambent flood of golden light, 
Pre-eminent among the shining host; 

Or catch the halo of the meteor’s path, 

That, ’mid the glory of an autumn night, 
Vaults gracefully athwart the arch of Heaven. 


Her’s is a beauty that no painter's art 

Hath e’er upon the glowing canvass spread; 

Nor poet's lips, tho’ touched with living fire, 
And breathing burning numbers, e’er portrayed. 


How paint that spotless brow of lily white, 

Fit home where purity enchanted dwells; 
Those eyes of jet, that flash upon her cheek, 
Lustrous as stars that shine on virgin snow; 
The smile that lightens up her placid face, 
Like morn’s first blushes on a tranquil lake, 
When not a sound disturbs the calm serene, 
And Nature’s breath is hushed—in rapture lost, 


And then how paint each gentle grace that plays 
In every lineament of that face divine— 

Filiing the soul with worship, as before 

Some sainted shrine where holiness doth reign, 
Until the heart, o’ercome with ecstacy, 

Sighs for its only heaven—at her feet. 


Go, artist, onward in the path of fame,— 
All—all but she—will own thy magic skill; 
And while we mourn no human art can sketch 
The cherished features of that lovely face, 
Rests her dear image graven on our hearts; 
And thither grateful memory oft will turn, 
Leading our thoughts in sweetest pilgrimage 
To the bright portals of that holy shrine; 
When, rapt in contemplation of her charms, 
Too pure for earth, we'll dream of Paradise. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF INCIDENTS IN ENGLAND. 
NUMBER THREE. 


THE DUSTY PHILOSOPHER; OR, A STAGE-COACH BIOGRAPHY. 


BY J. FP. ANTHONY. 


I am not unattended— 
You heard the thunder roll above my head, 
My fate will lead me. Fear not, I shall reach 
Th’ appointed goal without my seeking it.—ScHILLER. 

“Hiro! hold hard!” exclaimed a voice, proceeding from dense 
clouds of dust which the Rover, well-appointed four-horse coach, in 
going its favorite pace, had raised around it from the white, glistening 
turnpike road which conducts man and horse from Wolverhampton to 
Birmingham, and which that deuce of a fellow to “ bowl them along,” 
as he termed it, the coachman of the said Rover was wont to declare 
to be the “best bit o’ ground in all England.” 

With a voice resembling the lowest note on a violoncello, in obedi- 
ence to the summons from the road, ‘‘Whoa !” cried our driver, at the 
same time pulling his wheelers back on their haunches, and as the Rover 
came to a halt, the owner of the voice that had hailed us emerged 
from the dust, which had at first hidden him from view. 

“There’s room behind,” exclaimed our whip, as he eyed the candi- 
date for place, whose seedy suit and battered-looking hat, rendered none 
the better in appearance for the dust with which they were covered, 
indicated something akin to poverty on the part of their possessor. 
“There’s room behind ; how far are you going?” “There’s room in 
front, my nonpareil,” replied the new-comer, gaily, with a smile on his 
worn yet not unprepossessing countenance ; and without noticing the 
question which had been put to him, displaying considerable agility, he 
mounted the coach. With a polite “ Permit me, sir,” as he passed, he 
took his seat beside me, placing at his feet a small bundle, which, sus- 
pended from a stick, he had been carrying over his shoulder. Wiping 
his perspiring forehead with an old silk handkerchief, whose tattered 
state appeared, like its owner, to speak of other days, addressing the 
coachman, he exclaimed, “ Proceed, old buffalo; and if your cattle 
like it, go the pace again.” 

The genius of the Rover, or, in other words, our Jehu, turned his 
eyes over his shoulder at the speaker with something like a look of 
astonishment. He seemed about to give utterance to a reply; but 
with a slight grunt turned again on his seat, intent only on “keeping 
’em together,” and away once more went the chestnut and three bays, 
as our whip, in the hight of his admiration would have expressed it, 
“like birds.” 

“Sancho! Sancho!” cried the dusty stranger, standing up, as the 
coach again moved on, the call being addressed to a four-footed com- 
panion, which, with a joyful bark, responsive to his master’s voice, an- 
nounced himself as all right, and sagacious as the prototype of his 
name, keeping ahead of the clouds of dust in front of the Rover. 
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“Good dog! good dog!” ejaculated he of the bundle, resuming his 
seat and turning a glance upon me, after a moment’s pause, during 
which he had recourse again to his tattered bandana, whilst, by the 
expression of his countenance, evidently speculating on my physiog- 
nomy, he thus addressed me : 

“ Beautiful country, this, sir—well wooded—hill and dale—very 
beautiful. Ah, sir, is it not a pity, ten thousand pities, a treat lost, 
to pass through such sylvan scenes, on such a broiling day, the poor 
leaves choking with thirst, and all nature seeming to say, ‘Down with 
the dust,’ ” 

Smiling at the oddity of the speaker’s remarks, I nodded an assent 
to what he had uttered. 

“Ah!” he resumed, seemingly gratified with the response which I 
had made to his overture for conversation ; ‘how much they lose who 
know not, feel not the beauty of the country! A man, sir, who can 
pass his days hemmed in by bricks and mortar, and never sigh for 
green fields and laughing streams, is unfitted for the seventh heaven. 
When such an one shuffles off the mortal coil, his soul should die with 
him, nor be allowed to wing its flight’to the bright realms of immor- 
tality.” 

The dusty traveler paused and looked at me inquiringly, as though 
in expectation of an assent to the judgment he had expressed. 

“A poor and enthusiastic poet,” I mentally ejaculated, observing, 
in reply, “‘ There is much to be said on both sides, town and country.” 

“True, sir, true,” he returned, speaking rapidly and with much ani- 
mation ; “town with its gayety, country its solitude ; the last opera— 
the new walks—the glittering hall—the brilliant throng—the syren’s 
song—the inspiring dance. Country ; the incense-breathing morn— 
the fields—the flowers—the soaring lark—the mountain bee—the 
sombre woods—the hooting owl. Fair contrasts, these, and for which 
shall we decide? Light heart, country—heavy heart, town. Yes, it 
must be so; humanity has an universal tendency to gloom, so taking 
all in all, why, town for me. Yes, the hurly-burly, the glitter, the 
whirl, the din, have more of cheer for the warm heart than the coun- 
try ; the still—the lovely—the peaceful—the beautiful.” 

The owner of the bundle uttered the last few words slowly, with a 
subdued voice, and when he had ceased speaking, his tattered handker- 
chief again came forth to wipe his forehead and his eyes together. 

“A broken player!” I now mentally exclaimed; and drawing forth 
my cigar-case, I invited him to smoke with me. 

“Thank you,” he replied in a tone of voice which had changed 
again to cheerfulness, even gayety, drawing, as he spoke, a short, black 
pipe from his coat-pocket ; “I am already armed, as you may see, and 
have good store of munition in that best of leaves, ‘the yarra,’—yet I 
will not decline your offer. No, no, my pipe I like well enough. 
Sancho and it are my dearest, because the most pitiful of companions ; 
but a cigar is an agreeable change, which the treasurer of my exchequer 
don’t often saction, and so I accept your offer and thank you. Ah, 
sir,” he continued, after courteously first passing to me the light which 
he had struck, “let me not suffer so far in your estimation as to sup- 
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pose that I wish to make a return for your politeness in ‘soft-sawder,’ 
when I tell you I think you are of the right kidney, and that if there 
were more of your sort in the great cast of the Play of Life, the 
business would go much more smoothly on. Pardon me one moment,” 
he continued, seeing I was about to speak, “ my meaning i **st nine 
out of every ten possessing better habiliments than this Mantuan 
apothecary-like lot of mine, would, meeting as we have met, turn up 
their noses at me, as though, perforce, I must be a cracksman ; not 
thinking it might be just possible that they were judging unjustly, as 
well as neglecting an opportunity of doing good at a cheap cost, which 
would be the case by cheering up a perhaps desponding heart, whose 
path had been cast in rough places, and whose real deserts, mayhap, 
might be much nearer pity than contempt. Besides,” continued the 
stranger, after a short pause, “companionship, however humble, tends 
to lessen the tediousness of a journey, and furnishes more or less para- 
graphs in the Book of Life. Were I one of the wealthiest men in 
England, my carriage and the post-chaise should give place, and not 
unfrequently, for the stage-coach, when I would invite rather than 
shun conversations with the passengers whom chance might cast in my 
way, finding therein amusement, even though I should as it has been 
told of a learned doctor similarly influenced, have to try some of them 
on no higher theme than that of ‘leather.’” 

I could not refrain from a smile, nor from observing to my loquacious 
companion that I fully agreed with him in the view he took of the 
subject, and the practice of the amenities of life, and yet, I added, 
“Much should be allowed in judging the taciturn, on the score of the 
well-known reserve of English character.” 

“Oh no, no,” returned he of the bundle with a bitter smile, “that in 
my case would not apply. Pride, sir, pride and suspicion—the pride of 
the new against the old coat, and the suspicion that the old coat, if 
made familiar with, might perchance seek a favor of the new; and yet 
I know human nature well enough to declare that there are many 
bankrupts in fortune like myself who never did, who never will, sacri- 
fice their spirit of independence, who retain untarnished their self-pride, 
amidst all their trials. There are hundreds like myself, sir, in the low 
ranks of the Battle of Life, who, though very poor, are yet very 
proud, who possess the true nobility of spirit, and to whom the offer 
of charity would be insult. I have myself been lower in the scale 
than you now behold me—almost 

‘As one who stands upon a rock 

Environed with a wilderness of sea, 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave, 
Expecting ever when some envious surge 

Will in its brinish bowels swallow him,’ 


Yes, sir, I have been at times almost on the brink of despair, but 
never yet have I begged favor of a human soul, or sacrificed one jot 
of my self-respect, my independence of spirit, and as long as poverty 
shall be no crime, I can be proud even in rags, aye, and afford to smile, 
too, at the pride of the world.” 

A flush of color suffused the hitherto pale cheeks of the speaker, 
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and I could not be otherwise than struck, as I observed him, with the 
general expression of self-reliance which his features bore. 

Becoming interested in the stranger, I encouraged him to further 
conversation, in the course of which it transpired that my surmise was 
correct ; he was a player, and in his time had played many parts, 
indeed. 

“T have starred it,” he observed in a tone of jocularity, “as Shy- 
lock and as Richard, and have gone on, also, as Salanio and the first 
murderer in Macbeth.” 

He of the bundle had indeed seen something of the world and expe- 
rienced its trials. The philosophy, however, which he had derived 
therefrom was, to say the least of it, very useful, and its usefulness, 
no doubt, had been often put to the test. With it, he observed, he 
could get on merrily enough, and would even snap his fingers at all 
blue devils, Again quoting his favorite bard, whilst expatiating on 
this subject, and addressing me, the dusty philosopher exclaimed : 


“T hold the world but as the world, Gratiano, 
A stage, where every man must play a part.” 


Soon after our discussion of this topic, the Rover pulled up at a 
roadside inn, where, after the horses had been watered, the coachman 
brandy-and-watered, and he of the bundleand myself “home-brewed”— 
not forgetting the four-footed friend of my companion, who came for 
and received a most affectionate caress from his master—we resumed 
our journey, and the dusty philosopher and myself our conversation. 

“My history,” said he, soon afterwards, in allusion to an observation 
which I had made on the subject, “has nothing in it particularly re- 
markable, and yet it may amuse you. Listen, and I will give you an 
account of my harum-scarum, and alas! worse than unprofitable 
career. You will excuse my prefacing the narrative with a quotation, 
the beauty of which all must admire, the truth too many—alas! I 
for one—have experienced : 

‘As we do turn our backs 
From our companion thrown into his grave, 
So his familiars to his buried fortunes 
Slink all away, leave their false vows with him, 
Like empty purses pick’d; and his poor self, 
A dedicated beggar to the air, 
With his disease of all shunn’d poverty, 
Walks, like contempt, alone.’ ” 


The tones of the poor player’s voice were full of music, and the 
reading was given with most exquisite taste. I was free in my enco- 
miums, and begged him to proceed. With a smile, indicating that my 
appreciation of his perfect elocution had afforded him gratification, he 
continued : 

“ A few miles further on I shall leave the coach for a small village 
which lies near, and the tower of whose church is visible from the 
road. In the outskirts of that village I was born. For some years I 
have not visited the place, and after to-morrow— 

‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to-day, 
VOL. IV. 22 
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To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusky death.’ 


—‘ after to-morrow’s sojourn amid the scenes of my boyhood, I quit 
them, and forever. Were you, sir, acquainted with the geography of 
the place, I would call to your remembrance a farm known as the 
Grange, situated in one of the loveliest spots of this loveliest of coun- 
ties. The dwelling stands in a valley, shut in on one side by undulating 
slopes of richly cultivated upland ; on the other, by a far-spreading 
wood, at whose base, in the quiet of a summer’s evening, a brawling 
brook is heard, rivaling with its music the blackbird’s song. Looking 
from the valley, cresting the cultured upland, a venerable ruin presents 
itself to the gaze, and with its last lone tower, and rugged outline of 
mouldering walls, pictured on the back-ground of a sunset sky, might 
seem to the eye of imagination the fallen bulwark of a happy valley. 
Here I was born—here passed a calm, if not a happy, boyhood. I had 
but one brother, and he, as was his father before him, became a farmer. 
My father had relatives in London, who occasionally visited us at the 
Grange, and the visits of these denizens of the town were to me of the 
greatest interest. I had ever an inclination, and indeed longing, for 
more bustling scenes than our country life afforded ; and to gratify my 
wish, the facilities being afforded through my father’s connections, I 
was placed in a large mercantile house in London, soon after I had 
completed my fifteenth year. I have not time, nor indeed would I 
weary you with the particulars of my progress to manhood. Of money 
I had ample supply; for as well as a liberal allowance from my father, 
my mother’s purse was ever open to me, and I drew from it to an ex- 
tent that only a mother could permit; and only could a mother believe 
such pleas as I advanced to justify the unsparing plunder. The life of 
a young fellow in London, with ample means and the inclination to 
indulge himself, need not be repeated ; ’tis indeed a thrice told tale, 
and I know not that my career presents any marked difference to that 
of hundreds of others who have before me, and who now are, hurrying 
along the tide to ruin. During the time of my engagement with the 
house in which I had been placed to acquire a knowledge of business, 
it was not so much the money expended'‘as the habits I had contracted, 
that rendered it so eventful a period of my life. When the term had 
expired I found myself free ; and with the natural tact I possessed, 
and general business acquirements, I might, with application, have 
been—having capital left me at the time—now a London merchant 
instead of a broken, strolling player. But application I had not; on 
the contrary, business became distasteful to me, and the only atmos- 
phere that seemed congenial to my soul was that of scenes of excite- 
ment, no matter what their character. The capital which I found 
myself in possession of at that critical period in my career, became 
mine through the death of my father. I returned to town after at- 
tending his funeral, with the promises made to him of attending to his 
solemn advice fresh on my lips—promises, alas! soon forgotten, and 
with ample means I commenced the fool’s career. Tis past, ’tis gone. 
In the midst of my extravagance and insensate folly I was, for a brief 
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period, checked by the intelligence of my mother’s death ; all that she 
had to leave was bequeathed to me, and—mother-like to the last—she 
attributed the course of life which I was pursuing, not to the natural 
tendency of my own disposition, but to the Philistines into whose 
hands I had fallen, and I was, of course, to the last by her regarded 
as her dear, unfortunate boy. My brother continued the farm for 
some years, and married ; but unfortunately for his matrimonial specu- 
lation, his better-half took strong waters, and degenerated into a 
drunkard. He quitted the farm, converted his effects into cash, and, 
making an allowance for his first love, left the country. And thus of 
my family I was the last. Ah, sir, what I might have accomplished 
with the means once mine is for me now bitterly to remember ; what I 
have accomplished, tell thou the tale, my very seedy suit. There is one 
consolation, however, under the most adverse circumstances, as John 
Bunyan hath it: ‘He that is down need fear no fall” That I have 
played many parts, I have already intimated ; but little did I dream, 
when for my own amusement in town I joined a party of amateur 
players, that a future day would witness my histrionic efforts to get me 
bread. That I have sounded the waters of humanity with the plum- 
met of poverty, you will readily imagine. As long as my cash lasted, 
’t was of course with me as it ever was and ever will be whilst man is 
man, whilst L. 8. D. shall prove more powerful than friendship, ay, and 
love. Talk of Aladdin’s lamp, or Prospero’s wand—give me the talis- 
man of L. 8. D. Compared to it, what is the ‘open sesame’ of east- 
ern story, or the power of Ariel’s master, Milan’s duke? Into the 
heart of hearts can it win a way, and draw its worshipers from every 
other shrine. In my prosperity 1 had shoals of friends; my cash 
gone—they vanished. "I was ever so; ’t would be contrary to human 
nature to expect aught else, such muckworms are we, with all our 
boasted attributes. Fool and spendthrift though I have been, mine is 
the consolation, poor though it be in the retrospect of my life, that I 
am alone the sufferer by my folly. With Pericles I can say I never 
caused one citizen to mourn. How many are there, regarded with an 
eye of commiseration in their ruin, whose career, under the semblance 
of random thoughtlessness, has been a career of intense selfishness, 
indulging in enjoyments with means not their own, but which have 
been, perhaps, hardly earned by bitter sacrifices on the part of others ; 
a career which has also its pseudo halo of generosity, where the good- 
hearted fellow wins that title by being generous without being just— 
earning with the substance of others a false fame for kindness and lib- 
erality! Such was not the case with me. Such I have, happily, not 
to reproach myself with. And so, sir, in me you behold a broken 
man—-broken in pocket, but not in spirit; no, no! for I have yet 
hope, sweet hope, 


‘That kings make gods, and meaner creatures kings.’ 


“My uncertain engagements at the country theaters I alternated by 
giving readings and lectures. As a lecturer, I acquitted myself toler- 
ably, and in the rural districts managed to eke out the fruits of my 
slender studies pretty well. The philosophy of Aristotle, of Plato, of 
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Bacon, and of Locke, I descanted upon, if not with great acumen, cer- 
tainly with much assurance ; occasionally offering ideas of my own, 
which were of a verity strictly original, if not very profound. The 
works of our own great bard, and the wittiest and best of Grecian 

ts, familiar to me as household words, were however the most use- 
ful, furnishing me ample material wherewith to enlighten the ‘country 
mind,’ at so much per head, and no money returned. My poverty, not 
my will, consented, —else would my favorite bards have been to me 
sacred as Helicon to the muses. 

“‘Weaned of my itinerent carreer, I have now decided upon a fresh 
course of action, have resolved upon changing the scene ; Australia is 
my choice, and a week hence I trust to be on my way to that so-called 
‘happy land.” The stage of life is at best but a chapter of chances, 
and I shall quit my native shores with a happy-go-lucky sort of pros- 
pect before me ; not too hoping nor too desponding, so that neither 
success nor failure shall surprise me.” 

“Your misfortunes,” I observed, when he had come to an end, “have 
certainly not taken all the steel out of you ; is there not, therefore, a 
field for you in your own country? Why not continue to woo the 
fickle goddess here, instead of at the antipodes ?” 

“ Ah, sir,” replied my battered-looking companion, after a short 
pause, “that is impossible; besides my own, there is no occupation 
here I could follow ; for air, the free air of heaven I must have, and 
liberty—the vagabond’s liberty, if nothing better, but still liberty— 
must be mine. Were you, sir, to see a specimen of my calligraphy, an 
excellent hand you would pronounce it, worthy of a clerkship and the 
sublime evolutions of figures in the mazes of pounds, shillings and 
pence—but that is impossible. Daybook and ledger, avaunt with 
your concomitants of close atmosphere and brick walls, whilst the 
hedges are clothed with green, whilst streams are laughing in the 
meadows and birds are on the wing! To be cooped up in a counting- 
house ! as well be immured in Chillon’s lowest vault. Sweet freedom, 
if it be only in the streets, but freedom must be mine. Besides, to tell 
you the truth,” continued the dusty traveler, after pausing to re-light 
his cigar, which had gone out during the last rhapsody, “I am weak 
enough to indulge in a vague sort of belief that my fortune, as by a gipsy 
told, is about to be verified, and that my going abroad is a part and 
parcel of the fickle dame’s dispensation that is to be. You smile, but 
listen—brief let me be; the glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
or, in other words, I perceive by the milestone we have just passed 
that I shall soon have to leave you. When I was but a lad, on my 
father’s farm there regularly encamped a gang of gipsies. Just before 
I left home to enter the world, I was out one day shooting with a 
neighbor’s son—a rude, unlettered boor of a fellow, who had about as 
much feeling as his gun-stock. After some indifferent success in shoot- 
ing small birds, as we passed the gipsy tent, a little ragged urchin came 
forth, and, accosting my companion, begged he would give him a bird 
for his dinner. This request my brother sportsman refused, and, with 
a brutal remark to the bright-eyed, though dirty little fellow, threat- 
ened to knock him down if he did not instantly decamp. Indeed, he 
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made such a show of carrying out his threat as quite to frighten the 
child, for he was but little better. I reproved him for his unmerite2 
harshness ; and emptying my pockets of the feathered spoil, gave them 
to the gipsy youngster. It appeared that, unknown to both of us, the 
mother of the boy had been watching us from the tent, and had over- 
heard what had passed; for as I turned away to follow my companion, 
I was arrested by the sound of her voice calling after me. Whilst 
speaking, she advanced from the tent, and a finer specimen of the 
dark-eyed tribe I never beheld. With some remarks about my treat- 
ment of the boy, as compared with that of my companion, in which I 
was of course infinitely the gainer, she followed them up by requesting 
that I would allow her to inspect the palm of my hand. 

“* * Nonsense,’ I replied ; ‘your boy is welcome enough to the birds ; 
I don’t require payment for them in having my fortune told. No, no, 
my good woman ; excuse me, I have no faith in the art—tis well 
enough for the girls.’ 

“*T will not detain you a minute, young man,’ she returned, with 
what I regarded at the time as an affected earnestness of manner; and 
taking my hand, which I did not attempt to withhold, she cast a hur- 
ried look over the palm, let it drop, and then, tnrning her fine, dark 
eyes upon me, full of friendly expression, exclaimed, ‘I wished to find 
it better. You will have many trials, young man; you will have your 
pleasures, but pains will follow. Your heart will prove warmer than 
your head strong. But this remember; ever keep a good spirit— 
never despond—never despair. Your hand shall be too open ; you 
shall know adversity, bitter trials, but a calm, peaceful sunset to close 
the stormy day. There is a rich wife for you, who will love you, and 
you shall find her in a foreign land, and be happy. You do not be- 
lieve all this, but you shall find it come true.’ 

“‘ How very ridiculous I then thought her prophecy, it is needless to 
say. As to quitting the country, it was the most unlikely of all her 
foretelling, as I never had entertained the most remote desire to go 
abroad. But mark what foliows : 

“Some years afterwards, during a short visit which I was paying a 
friend in the country, I chanced one day to be purchasing a pair of 
gloves in a shop in the town near which my friend resided. Whilst 
the very polite shopkeeper was waiting upon me, a gipsy woman en- 
tered, bearing in her hand some torn piece of dirty-looking cloth which 
had, it seemed, served as a wrapper of goods which the shopkeeper had 
received, and which, after the removal of the contents, had been left 
on the pavement at his shop door. Holding it before her, and so ex- 
tending it as to show the man of the counter that in its torn and dirty 
state it was all but worthless, she inquired how much she should give 
him for it. Whether the glove-vender entertained antipathy to the 
tribe in general, or whether he considered his domain desecrated by the 
entrée of this gipsey in particular, I know not ; but in a fierce burst 
of passion he commanded her instantly to replace the article from 
whence she had taken it, following up his command with an anathema 
against her race in general, as robbers and vagabonds all, that hang- 
ing was by far too good for. 
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“T saw nothing that the poor woman had done to justify the irate 
trader in his remarks, and whilst paying him for the gloves I had se- 
lected, remonstrated with him on his unjust severity. 

“«Take the rag with you,’ said I to the woman, whose retreat my 
remarks in her behalf had arrested in the doorway, ‘Take the rag with 
you, and I will settle with this gentleman for it.’ I told the shop- 
keeper to take what he considered a fair value for the article, and 
whilst receiving my change, did not attempt to disguise the contempt 
with which I regarded his attempt to extenuate the coarse and unfeel- 
ing attack which he had made on the poor woman, who, with a hurried 
acknowledgement to me for my gift, quitted the place. 

“ Returning with my friend from a fishing excursion on the follow- 
ing evening, I was accosted by the same woman. When I tell you 
that she was voluble in her thanks, you will be prepared to hear also, 
that, as a slight token of her gratitude, she proffered to tell my for- 
tune. Singular, too, that very day I had been relating to my friend 
the circumstance which I have just related to you of the first insight 
which I had received into my future through a gipsy tale; and now, 
more to gratify his whim than my own, I stepped aside and held out 
my hand to the fortune-teller. You will smile, when I tell you that 
she rea’ the lines exactly as they had been read some ten years before. 
You may imagine that the seer was the same in both instances, and 
had it been so, there would of course have been nothing remarkable 
about the prophecy ; but such was not the case—the gypsy who had 
now drawn the curtain of my fate was, apparently, about my own age— 
the one who had read my future when a boy, was old enough to be my 
mother. I should add, moreover, that the tribe to which the fortune- 
teller belonged, had never migrated so far south as this county by a 
hundred miles, aud the same people had regularly appeared in the 
quarter where my friend resided, since he could recollect, from his 
boyhood. 

“‘ And what was my impression after this second revelation, you will 
naturally inquire. ‘All stuff, sheer stuff, sir ; leave the country, never !’ 
I exclaimed to my friend ; ‘had they wished me to believe, they should 
have hit upon some other more likely possibility’ And yet, as my 
friend remarked, it was not a little singular that, at such a distance 
of time and place, my future should have been read the same. What 
follows, however, makes it little short of wonderful : 

“A few years since, and just as I was approaching the termination 
of my spendthrift do-nothing career, consequent upon my funds show- 
ing symptoms of exhaustion, I was passing over Norwood, with two 
companions, who had, with me, been partaking of a champagne lunch 
at a common friend’s in the neighborhood, when we were accosted by 
one of the gipsy tribe, whose object was, of course, to tell our future. 
I should here observe that the dark-eyed oracles, already mentioned, 
both displayed in features the most favorable characteristics of their 
race, whilst the one who now addressed us was, though still young, 
singularly unprepossessing. She was very importunate, and seemed 
determined, if possible, not to be shaken off. We were all very merry, 
and much more disposed to be generous than cross to the fortune-teller, 
plain though she was. 
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“After bantering her on her assumed powers of divination, one of our 
party, to test her ingenuity, offered to pay for our three fates being re- 
vealed, on condition that she should tell them in succession, and that 
we should stand together whilst the revelations were made. To this 
the weird sister at first objected, but seeing her chance of succeeding 
in her object on any other terms was hopeless, at length consented and 
began her task. We stood together, and showed but little gravity, as 
you may suppose, whilst the dark-eyed sister mumbled out the fortune 
that the future had in store for us. Mine came the last, and not to 
be too prolix, the Norwood gipsy repeated almost word for word all 
that the others had foretold. There was this remarkable difference : 
of my spendthrift folly she spoke as the past—the others had, alas ! 
too truly, told it of my future. Was it not strange? Can you wonder 
that I began to ponder deeply on the prophecy, and that I began to 
believe there might be something in it? And yet, even then, quitting 
my native land, was the last thing in my thoughts. Gloomy as my 
prospects were at the time, I was more inclined to trust to a vague 
sort of future, wherein something advantageous might transpire, rather 
than to contemplate any definite course of action, least of all emigra- 
tion. But the subsequent events of my chequered career have, indeed, 
given a color to the prediction—fallen as I am, it is not surprising that 
I amnow willing and disposed to believe what I had before treated as 
unworthy of a thought, and feel that almost in spite of myself, my fate 
leads me ‘ over the waters of the dark blue sea.’ 

“See yon straggling-looking old building to the right in the hollow 
to which we are advancing,” exclaimed my companion, suddenly chang- 
ing the subject, and pointing out to me the object which a turn in the 
road had, together with an enchanting prospect, brought into view : 
“There the road branches off to the village I spoke of—there I shall 
leave you. How endearing, oh! how touchingly beautiful, to me is this 
well-remembered scene.” 

The player, with these words ceased speaking. We were both 
silent for some moments, gazing on the lovely expanse of pastoral val- 
ley which was spread before us, and when I turned again to address 
him, I observed a big round tear fall from the eye, and remain un- 
touched on the dusty cheek of my fellow-traveller. I made some re- 
mark on the beauty of the picture we were contemplating ; but he of 
the bundle was silent, and when, after a long pause, he again spoke— 
it was more as though he were giving utterance to his thoughts, than 
addressing his language to me. 

“Yes, one night again will I pass in the old house, one more ramble 
over the old haunts, and then a long—a last farewell !” 

“?Tis but a melancholy pleasure you are picturing to yourself,” I 
observed, when he had ceased speaking ; ‘‘such I should have deemed 
you would rather have avoided than sought, so philosophical as I had 
thought you.” 

“Ah, but what a contradiction is man,” he replied, with a smile. “I 
shall leave the country all the better for passing a few hours in fare- 
well with the scenes of my childhood; my spirit will rise refreshed from 
the holy communion,—holy, for I shall in fancy see my mother once 
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again bending over my pillow ; feel once more her kiss upon my cheek 
—be again a boy in the room of my boyhood’s sleep, my boyhood’s 
dreams.” 

“To the present tenant of the farm,” he continued, after a short 
pause, “I shall not be altogether a stranger. My father’s name can- 
not be forgotten in the place, and I am tolerably confident that there 
is not a dwelling in the village where I shall not meet the kindest hos- 
pitality, though seeming, what in truth I am, a dusty vagabond.” 

We were rapidly nearing the point indicated by the poor philosopher 
to the coachman as the spot where he wished to alight ; and whilst he 
was adjusting his bundle on his stick, I thanked him for the relation he 
had given me, and expressed, in wishing him good-bye, how much satis- 
faction it would have afforded me, to have had his companionship still 
longer, and that I most sincerely wished him success in his new under- 
taking. 

“Thanks, many thanks,” he returned, whilst taking the hand which 
I proffered him, ‘I appreciate your sympathy ; I feel that ’tis from 
your heart, and to mine it is like gently falling dew. I have read you 
the principal chapters from my book of life, and have only to regret 
’tis an o’er true tale. But never say die. My colors I’ve nailed to 
the mast, and whilst there’s a rag flying will stick to the craft. Good- 
bye! one more shake of your hand, and take with you my best wishes 
—a poor player’s blessing ! ” 

“ All right, my pippin!” he exclaimed, addressing the coachman, as 
he reached the ground, with an attempt at gaiety in the tones of his 
voice, “ Let them go.” 

And away again we went, leaving the dusty philosopher in the road 
waving his hand to me, until the Rover turned a bend in our course, 
and he was lost to view. Yet methinks I see him now, as I there last 
beheld him, with his dog Sancho at his feet, looking up in his face as 
though cogitating what would be the next step in the chequered and 
changing fortunes of his master. 





EVENING REVERIE. 


BY J. SWETT. 


One Autumn evening, calm and bright, We dreamed that when this life was o'er, 
We met beneath the twilight's veil, Some star would be our distant goal. 
Unmarked the swift hours winged their flight, And on the unknown star-crowned shore 
As ee told many a visioned tale. We still might commune, soul with soul. 
The twilight deepened into night; At night's pale noon, with hopes and fears, 
Upon the galaxy we gazed, We parted—and it proved forever;— 
And traced the Pleiad’s silver light, The ties are broken by short years, 
Where the united sisters blazed. We deemed nor time nor space could sever. 
That Autumn evening, calm and bright, The Autumn evening, calm and still, 
My hand was clasped awhile in thine; Has come again with circling year; 
My pulses thrilled with strange delight, My pulses now no longer thrill, 
As thy dark eyes beamed into mine, he friends I love, no longer near. 
I gazed am thy soul-lit face The stars above as brightly burn 
ore than upon the star-lit skies ; As on the evening when we met; 
For deeper poetry love could trace But only memories sad return— 
Within the depths of thy pure eyes. The dream-star of my life has set! 
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CALIFORNIA, IN 1852. 
BY SHIRLEY. 
LETTER TWENTY-THIRD. 
RESIDENCE IN THE MINES. 


From ovr Loe Casm, Indian Bar, Nov. 21, 1852. 


I suppose Molly, dear—at least, I flatter myself—that you have 
been wondering and fretting a good deal for the last few weeks, at not 
hearing from “ Dame Shirley.” The truth is, that I have been won- 
dering and fretting myself almost into :, fever, at the dreadful prospect 
of being compelled to spend the winter here, which, on every account, 
is undesirable. 

To our unbounded surprise, we found, on our return from the Amer- 
ican Valley, that nearly all the fluming companies had failed—con- 
trary to every expectation, on arriving at the bed-rock, no gold made 
its appearance. Buta short history of the rise, progress, and final 
fate of one of these associations, given me in writing by its own Secre- 
tary, conveys a pretty correct idea of the result of the majority of the 
remainder : 

“The thirteen men, of which the ‘American Fluming Company’ 
consisted, commenced getting out timber in February. On the fifth of 
July, they began to lay the flume. A thousand dollars were paid for 
lumber, which they were compelled to buy. They built a dam six feet 
high and three hundred feet in length, upon which thirty men labored 
nine days and a half. The cost of said dam was estimated at two 
thousand dollars. This Company left off working on the twenty-fourth 
day of September, having taken out in al, gold dust to the amount of 
forty-one dollars and seventy cents! Their lumber and tools, sold at 
auction, brought about two hundred dollars.” 

A very small amount of arithmetical knowledge, will enable one to 
figure up what the “ American Fluming Company” made, by their 
Summer’s work. This result was, by no means, a singular one ; nearly 
every person on the river received the same step-mother’s treatment 
from Dame Nature, in this her mountain workshop. 

Of course the whole world (owr world,) was, to use a phrase much 
in vogue here, “dead broke.” The shop-keepers, restaurants, and 
gambling-houses, with an amiable confidingness peculiar to such people, 
had trusted the miners to that degree, that they themselves were in 
the same moneyless condition. Such a batch of woful faces was never 
seen before, not the least elongated of which, was F’.’s—to whom nearly 
all the companies owed large sums. 

Of course, with the failure of the golden harvest, ‘‘ Othello’s occupa- 
tion was gone.” The mass of the unfortunates laid down the “ shovel 
and the hoe,” and left the river in crowds. It is said, that there are 
not twenty men remaining on Indian Bar, although two months ago, 
you could count them up by hundreds. 

We were to have departed on the fifth of November, and my toilet- 
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table and wash-hand-stand, duly packed for that occasion—their occu- 
pation also gone—have remained ever since in the humble position of 
mere trunks. To be sure, the express-man called for us at the ap- 
pointed time ; but, unfortunately, F. had not returned from the Amer- 
ican Valley, where he had gone to visit a sick friend, and Mr. Jones 
was not willing to wait even one day, so much did he fear being caught 
in a snow-storm with his mules, It was the general opinion, from un- 
mistakeable signs, that the rainy-season would set in a month earlier 
than common, and with unusual severity. Our friends urged me to 
start on with Mr. Jones, and some other acquaintances, and leave F. 
to follow on foot, as he could easily overtake us in a few hours. This 
I decidedly refused to do, preferring to run the fearful risk of being 
compelled to spend the Winter in the mountains, which—as there is 
not enough flour to last six weeks, and we, personally, have not laid in 
a pound of provisions—is not so indifferent a matter as it may at first 
appear to you. The traders have delayed getting in their Winter 
stock, on account of the high price of flour; and God only knows how 
fatal may be the result of this selfish delay to the unhappy moun- 
taineer, many of whom having families here, are unable to escape into 
the valley. 

It is the twenty-first day of November ; and for the last three weeks, 
it has rained and snowed alternately, with now and then a fair day 
sandwiched between, for the express purpose, as it has seemed, of 
aggravating our misery. For after twelve hours of such sunshine, as 
only our own California can show, we were sure to be gratified by an 
exceedingly well got up tableau of the deluge, without that ark of 
safety—a mule team, which, sister Anna-like, we were ever straining 
our eyes to see descending the hill. “There, I hear a mule bell,” would 
be the cry, at least a dozen times a day, when away we would all 
troop to the door, to behold nothing but great, brown raindrops rush- 
ing merrily downward, as if in mockery of our sufferings. Five times 
did the “Squire”—who has lived for some two or three years in 
the mountains, and is quite weather-wise—solemnly affirm, that the 
rain was over for the present, and five times did the storm-torrent of 
the next morning give our prophet the lie. In the meanwhile, we 
have been expecting each day the advent of a mule train. Now, the 
rumor goes that Clark’s mules have arrived at Pleasant Valley ; and 
now that Bob Lewis’s train has reached the Wild Yankee’s ; or that 
Jones, with any quantity of animals and provisions, has been seen on 
the brow of the hill, and will probably get in by evening. Thus con- 
stantly “is alternating light and gloom,” in a way that nearly drives 
me mad. 

The few men that have remained on the Bar, have amused them- 
selves by prosecuting one another right and left. The “Squire,” bless 
his honest, lazy Leigh Hunt-ish face, comes out strong on these oeca- 
sions. He has pronounced decisions, which, for legal acumen, bril- 
liancy and acuteness, would make Daniel Webster, could he hear them, 
tear his hair to that extent—from sheer envy—that he would be com- 
pelled to have a wig ever after. But jesting apart, the ‘“ Squire’s” 
course has been so fair, candid, and sensible, that he has won golden 
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opinions from all; and were it not for his insufferable laziness and 
good-nature, he would have made a most excellent justice of the peace. 
The prosecuting party generally “gets judgement,” which is about all 
he does get ; though sometimes the constable is more fortunate, as 
happened to-day to our friend W., who, having been detained on the 
Bar by the rain, got himself sworn into the above office for the fun of 
the thing. He performs his duties with great delight, and is always 
accompanied by a guard of honor, consisting of the majority of the 
men remaining in the place. He entered the cabin about one hour ago, 
when the following spicy conversation took place between him and F., 
who happened to be the prosecutor in this day’s proceedings : 

“Well, old fellow, did you see Big Bill?” eagerly inquired F. 

“Yes!” is the short and sullen reply. 

“ And what did you get?” continued his questioner. 

“T got ru1s!” savagely shouts the amateur constable, at the same 
time pointing with a grin of rage, to a huge swelling on his upper lip, 
gleaming with all the colors of the rainbow. 

“ What did you do then?” was the next, meek inquiry. 

“Oh, I came away |!” says our brave, young officer of justice. And 
indeed it would have been madness to have resisted this delightful 
“ Big Bill,” who stands six feet four inches in his stockings, with a 
corresponding amount of bone and muscle, and is a star of the first 
magnitude in the boxing circles. F. saved the creature’s life last Win- 
ter, having watched with him three nights in succession. He refuses 
to pay his bill, “Cos he gin him calumny, and other pizen doctor’s 
stuff!” Of course, poor W. got dreadfully laughed at ; though I 
looked as solemn as possible, while I stayed him with cups of coffee, 
comforted him with beef-steaks and onions, and coaxed the wounded 
upper-lip with an infinite succession of little bits of brown paper 
drowned in brandy. 

I wish that you could see me about these times. I am generally 
found seated on a segar-box in the chimney corner, my chin in my hand, 
rocking backwards and forwards (weaving, you used to call it,) in a 
dispairing way, and now and then casting a picturesly hopeless glance 
about our delapidated cabin. Such a looking place as it is! Not hav- 
ing been repaired, the rain pouring down the outside of the chimney—- 
which is inside of the house—has liquified the mud, which now lies in 
spots all over the splendid tin mantle-piece, and festoons itself in 
graceful arabesques along the sides thereof. The lining overhead is 
dreadfully stained, the rose-garlanded hangings are faded and torn, the 
sofa-covering displays picturesque glimpses of hay, and the poor, old 
worn-out carpet is not enough to make india-rubbers desirable. 

Sometimes I lounge forlornly to the window, and try to take a birds- 
eye view of “out-doors.” First, now a large pile of gravel prevents 
me seeing anything else ; but by dint of standing on tip-toe, I catch 
sight of a hundred other large piles of gravel—Pelion upon Ossa like 
heaps of gigantic stones—excavations of fearful deepness, innumerable 
tents, calico hovels, shingle palaces, ramaras, (pretty, arbor-like places, 
composed of green boughs, and baptized with that sweet name, ) half 
a dozen blue and red-shirted. miners, and one hatless hombre, in gar- 
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ments of the airiest description, reclining gracefully at the entrance of 
the Humboldt, in that transcendental state of intoxication, when a 
man is compelled to hold on to the earth for fear of falling off. The 
whole Bar is thickly peppered with empty bottles, oyster cans, sardine 
boxes, and brandied fruit jars, the harsher outlines of which are soft- 
ened off by the thinnest possible coating of radiant snow. The river, 
freed from its wooden flume prison, rolls gradually by. The green and 
purple beauty of these majestic, old mountains, looks lovelier than ever, 
through its pearl-like network of foaming streamlets, while, like an im- 
mense concave of pure sapphire, without spot or speck, the wonderful 
and never-enough-to-be-talked-about sky of California, drops down upon 
the whole, its fathomless splendor. The day happens to be the inner 
fold of one of the atmospheric sandwiches, alluded to above. Had 
it been otherwise, I doubt whether I should have had spirit enough to 
write to you. 

I have just been called from my letter, to look at a wonderfully curi- 
ous gold specimen. I will try to describe it to you, and to convince 
you that I do not exaggerate its rare beauty, I must inform you that 
two friends of ours, have each offered a hundred dollars for it ; and 
a blacksmith in the place, a man utterly unimaginative, who would not 
throw away a red cent on a mere fancy, has tried to purshase it for 
fifty dollars. I wish most earnestly that you could see it. It is of 
unmixed gold, weighing about two dollars and a half. Your first idea 
in looking at it, is, of an exquisite little basket. There is the graceful 
cover, with its rounded nub at the top, the three finely carved sides— 
it is tri-formed—the little stand, upon which it sets, and the tiny clasp 
which fastens it. In detail, it is still more beautiful. On one side, 
you see a perfect W, each finely shaded bar of which, is fashioned with 
the nicest exactnes. The second surface presents to view a Grecian 
profile, whose delicately cut features remind you of the serene beauty 
of an antique gem. It is surprising how much expression this face con- 
tains, which is enriched by an oval setting of delicate beading. <A 
plain, triangular space of burnished gold, surrounded with bead-work, 
similar to that which outlines the profile, seems left on purpose for a 
name. The owner, who is a Frenchman, decidedly refuses to sell this 
gem, and you will probably never have an opportunity to see, that the 
same Being who has commanded the violet to be beautiful, can fashion 
the gold—crucibled into metallic purity, within the earth’s dark heart 
—into shapes as lovely and curious. 

To my extreme vexation, Ned, that jewel of cooks and fiddlers, de- 
parted at the first approach of rain ; since when, I have been obliged 
to take up the former delightful employment myself. Really, every- 
body ought to go to the mines, just to see how little it takes to make 
people comfortable in the world. My ordinary utensils consist of,— 
item, one iron dipper, which holds exactly three pints; item, one brass 
kettle of the same size ; and, item, the gridiron, made out of an old 
shovel, which I described in a former letter. With these three assist- 
ants, I perform absolute wonders in the culinary way. Unfortunately, 
Iam generally compelled to get three breakfasts, for sometimes the 
front-stick wi// break, and then down comes the brass kettle of pota- 
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toes, and the dipper of coffee, extinguishing the fire, spilling the break- 
fast, wetting the carpet, scalding the dog, waking up F. from an eleven- 
o’clock-in-the-day dream, and compelling poor me to get up a second 
edition of my morning’s work, on safer and more scientific principles. 

At dinner time, some good natured friend carves the beef at a stove 
outside, on condition that he may have a plate, knife and fork at our 
table. So when that meal is ready, I spread on the said table—which 
at other times does duty as a China closet—a quarter of a sheet, which 
with its three companion quarters, was sanctified and set apart, when 
I first arrived here, for that sacred purpose. As our guests generally 
amount to six or eight, we dispense the three tea-spoons at the rate of 
one to every two or three persons. All sorts of outlandish dishes serve 
as tea-cups ; among others, wine-glasses and tumblers—there are al- 
ways plenty of these in the mines—figure largely. Last night, our 
company being larger than usual, one of our friends was compelled to 
take his tea out of a soup-plate! The same individual, not being able 
to find a seat, went outside and brought in an empty gin-cask, upon 
which he sat, sipping iron table-spoons-full of his tea, in great apparent 
glory and contentment. 

F. has just entered, with the joyful news that the express-man has 
arrived. He says that it will be impossible for mule trains to get in 
for some time to come, even if the storm is really over, which he does 
not believe. In many places on the mountains, the snow is already 
five feet in depth; although, he thinks that so many people are con- 
stantly leaving for the valley, that the path well be kept open ; so that 
I can make the journey with comparative ease on his horse, which he 
has kindly offered to lend me, volunteering to accompany F, and some 
others, who will make their exodus to the same time, on foot. Of 
course I shall be obliged to leave my trunks, merely taking a change 
of linen in a carpet-bag. We shall leave to-morrow, whether it rain 
or snow, for it would be madness to linger any longer. 

My heart is heavy at the thought of departing forever from this 
place. I dike this wild and barbarous life ; I leave it with regret. The 
solemn fir trees, ‘whose slender tops are close against the sky” here, 
the watching hills, and the calmly beautiful river, seem to gaze sorrow- 
fully at me, as I stand in the moon-lighted midnight, to bid them fare- 
well. Beloved, unconventional wood-life ; divine Nature, into whose 
benign eyes I never looked, whose many voices, gay and glad, I never 
heard, in the artificial heart of the busy world, —I quit your serene 
teachings for a restless and troubled future. Yes, Molly, smile if you 
will at my folly ; but I go from the mountains with a deep heart sor- 
row. I look kindly to this existence, which to you seems so sordid and 
mean. Here, at least, I have been contented. The “ thistle-seed,” as 
you call me, sent abroad its roots right lovingly into this barren soil, 
and gained an unwonted strength in what seemed to you such unfavor- 
able surroundings. You would hardly recognize the feeble and half- 
dying invalid, who drooped languidly out of sight, as night shut down 
between your straining gaze and the good ship Manilla, as she wafted 
her far away from her Atlantic home, in the person of your now per- 
fectly healthy sister. 
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THE DEMON RIDE. 


BY J. P. ANTHONY. 


Brave, I doubt not, courage thine, 
Born not of this ruby wine; 

List, 1 give thee power to tell 

If such thing be as demon spell ; 
List, nor e’er the tale deride, 

*Till thou dare the Demon Ride. 


Two winters past, one night I stood 
By Zantha’s waters, then in flood; 
Where Ostri, in its ruined pride, 

With one lone vestige girt the tide— 
A massive tower, which seemed to cast 
Defiance to the howling blast. 


The stars were out with trembling light, 
*Midst mountain clouds in rapid flight; 
Whilst moaned the blast on Zantha’s shore 
As ne'er heard I the blast before; 

And e’en the forest leaves, to me, 

That night had changed their minstrelsy. 


Here, as I musing, lonely stood 
Watching the rustling turbid flood, 
What joy would give, I deemed, a flight, 
In such a wild, tempestuous night,— 
On those dark waters forth to ride, 
Where’er their course, whate’er betide! 


Scarce passed the thought,when o’er the stream 
Lit by a sudden fitful gleam, 

A bark shot out—it touched the strand— 

On mine was pressed another's hand ; 

*Twas. but a moment, and I stood 

In that strange bark on Zantha’s flood, 


Away, away! No helm, no sail, 

The bark to guide before the gale; 

As though by fleetest ee drawn, 
O’er the dark waters we were borne ; 
And maddened then, the howling wind, 
In baffled chase we left behind. 


Away, away! in fearless flight, 

Through sombre capone of the night; 

By valley drear, and gloomy wood, 
Swifter and swifter rushed the flood; 
Whilst rocks that seemed to touch the sky, 
Appeared to meet and past us fly, 


Away, away ! Oh, what delight 

To feel one’s self a spirit light— 

On the bold, rushing flood to ride, 
When robes of foam attest its pride ;— 
Heedless, fearless, every act; 

On, o’er the sweeping cataract! 


°T was maddning joy, and like a flood 

Of liquid fire careered my blood ; 

Like maniac burst from bondage free, 
Restrainless rose my spirit’s glee; 

And through the hirricane’s wild might, 
I shouted, “ On, to faster flight!” 


For long the sombre woods about, 

As on we sped, prolonged the shout; 
And when at length away it died, 
That shout was echoed at my side ;— 
Till then, it seemed, I had not known 
I sailed not in that bark alone! 


Coward or not, declare me thou: 

Burst terror’s drops upon my brow; 
And ‘neath that strange unearthly voice, 
Some fearful thing emerged from ice,— 
Seemed o'er my startled soul to creep, 





To chill it to unwasing sleep. 


The stupor passed—thought came again— 
And I was in ogpens glen, 

Where leud an aes peals of mirth 
Arose from out the depths of earth; 

And giant rocks, that girt me round, 
Gave echo to each fearful sound. 


Midst mountain gorges, winds of night 
Were struggling in their giant might; 
With distant wolf-ery, came the sound 

Of many & mountain torrent’s bound, 

And like some spirit’s wail did seem, 

At times, the night hawk’s whirring scream, 


Darkness had gone; but not the light 
Of cloudless sun, or orb of night, 

Lit up the scene :—were never sent 
Such rays from holy firmament,— 
Glaring and red, as though they came 
Forth from a fiery furnace flame. 


By that red glare, in speechless awe, 
Dark and demoniac forms I saw, 

That seemed to work some mystic rite— 
Me circling round in pn flight ;— 
Whilst rose their fearful peals of mirth, 
Which found response in depths of earth, 


I shudder now, to think this hand 
wo ed in turn that Demen band! 
A dread salute!—and when ’t was o'er, 
Up from the earth then me they bore, 
From that red glen once more to flight 
Through sombre regions of the night. 


Above, as though to warfare set, 

C reering clouds in masses met; 

And followed in our wake the crash 

Of thunder, linked to lightning’s flash ; 
Whilst seemed the raging blast to swell 
With wallings from tormenting hell! 


Paused ‘mid the storm the Demon crew, 
At times, their revels to renew, 

Where Ruin reveled o'er the spoil 

Of some deserted sacred pile, 

Or mountain cross of mouldering stone, 
Which erst a pilgrim’s prayers had known. 


One was a wild and dreary spot, 

By all but legend long forgot, 

Where deep in earth, by weeds o’ergrown, 
That legend points an altar stone ; 

Whilst sculptured, roofless walls retain 
Some semblance of a sacred fane. 


Here paused awhile the demon crew, 
Their rites so fearful to renew ;— 
For years of bliss, I would not see 
Again that impious revelry— 

The n.ocking rites, they dared defile 
The precincts of that sacred pile! 


Give me the yy Even here 
My blood doth own the spell of fear; 
And flitting past 'twixt thee and me, 
At times some hideous face I see— 
Glaring as though in baffled hate, 
And fierce as unrelenting Fate, 


They haunt me thus, when taketh flight 
My mem'ry to that fearful night; 

As though there yet remained a link 
’Tween me and deep perdition’s brink, 
Enough; ‘Tis needless more to tell, 
Save how I broke the flendish spell: 
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When with that band at lergth I stood, 
Where first we met by Zantha’s flood, 
Amidst their rites I breathed a prayer ; 
Then with a shriek, as of despair, 

They left me—fled—and I was free, 
For ever, from their agency. 


The storm had ceased, and scarce a cloud 
Was left the waning stars io shroud; 
And on the earth there seemed a spell ;— 


Since I have heard so many say, 

Had morn but cent its berald ray 

On earth to smile, ere I bad sought 

In prayer the succor which it brought, 
My fate had been perdition’s brand— 
The viciim of that Demoa band! 


Ostri’s tower, the lone one, Jast, 
That night was bowed before the blast; 
And lives i. memory now alone— 





To me its stillness seemed to tell, 
O'er it had iy a destroying breath, 
And left it in the sleep of death! 


In murky vault and mossy s.one, 
Wilt thou, by night, seek Zaniha’s tide ? 
Say, wilt thou dare the Demon's Ride? 








RESIGNATION. 


BY MRS. 8. A. DOWNER. 


** And when the man of God saw her afar off, he said to his servant Gehazi, ‘ Behold, yonder is that 
Shunamite ; run now, I pray thee, to meet her, and say, Is it well with thee? Is it well with thy hus- 
band? Is it well with thy child?’ And she answered, ‘It is well.’ ’’—2d Kinas, tv : 25 26. 


She leant in anguish o’er his drooping head: 

On her fond breast reclined his ——— brow, 
Whose pallid hue bespeaks the spirit fled: 

Oh! suffering mother, what sustains thee now ? 
No grief retards her flight to Carmel’s mount— 

Faith sped her on, o'er hill and mountain wild ;— 
Each rebel tear, driv’n backward to its fount, 

Lay trembling, as he questioned of the child; 
Calm was her answer when thus urged to tell— 
Hushed was her heart's deep throb ;—yes, “ It is ~vell.” 


Few were her words, but O! how eloquent; 
A mother’s ardent tenderness was there 
Blended in the Believer: strength was lent, 
To aid her onward with the man of prayer. 
All stupefied with grief, methinks I see, 
Yonder, a form turn slowly from the bed 
Of dying beauty, —sighs of agony, 
And tears of hopeless anguish, for the dead. 
Daughter of sorrow, to thy bosom’s swell, 
Say with the childless mother—* It is well.” 


Affliction’s hand there heavily is laid 
On a high manly form. Oh, powerless 
Are the now prostrate limbs, whose pulses play'd 
So full of hope and youthful eagerness! 
The sultry sun, seems mocking to the fire 
That runs through all his veins, and burning sends 
The life-blood scorching to his heart—yet higher 
The Christian’s prayer at intervals ascends— 
Great God be with me—deign with me to dwell, 
Thou, only, canst relieve ;—yet, “It is well.” 


The fervid Summer-time hath passed away, 
And sober Autumn crowns the fields with grain ; 
Fruits, as rich jewels, deck each laden spray ; 
Her wealth of treasure yields the fertile ‘ain, 
“Oh! this fair earth, how beautiful and bright, 
Now that the reign of sickness hath nigh passed; 
A new creation springs to greet my sight! 
What strange voice mingles with that wintry blast?” 
Nearer it came—upon his ear it fell.— 
“ Depart and be with Christ!” Oh, “It is well.” 
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OUR SUMMER TOUR. 


BY w. B. F. 


Wrrnovr doubt, California is getting to be not only a “ great coun- 
try,” in all the common phases of the expression, but the people are 
rapidly emerging from that semi-barbaric condition which characterized 
their early history. And so they erect costly and elegant structures 
for their places of business, their dwellings, and houses of amusement. 
All the luxuries of modern days they seek ; they clothe “in purple and 
fine linen, and fare sumptuously every day.” ‘The present season has 
added another of the indulgences of modern society, and people have 
actually resorted in crowds, a la Saratoga, to the “ White Sulphur 
Springs,” the “Hot Springs,” and the ‘“ Geysers,” of Napa County. 
The first season has necessarily been accompanied by “going to the 
Springs” in what may be termed its primitive style ; and although the 
visitors to these localities have enjoyed few of the elegancies of life, 
there has been a spice of free and easy comfort about the whole, that 
the veriest hypochondriac could not fail to appreciate and enjoy. 

But the cool breezes of Autumn have come, and in bodily fear of 
that which is to follow, the first rains of the season, the good folks 
have nearly all betaken themselves to their several home fire-sides; and 
the Springs are left to the sole occupancy of their proprietors, and the 
few unfortunate invalids who have resorted thither to avail themselves 
of the healing properties of these wonderful waters. 

Well, I also have been to the Springs, and drunk of the waters, and 
done all things appertaining to the trip that a gentleman feels bound 
to do, both for his own enjoyment and that of those about him. The 
incidents attendant thereon, trivial though they are in point of fact, 
may yet deserve to be chronicled for future reference, since the summer 
just closed was in reality the opening season of the “‘ watering places” 
of California. 

And so, in this view, reader, I proceed to say to you, that we went 
on board the good little steamer Guadalupe, one morning not many 
weeks ago, accompanied by all the traveling paraphernalia that the 
wants of our little party required, including hunting apparatus and 
fishing tackle, in such an extravagant quantity, as to raise a fear in the 
minds of our fellow passengers, that they would be blown to an airy 
elevation, before attaining the end of the voyage, through the agency 
of that more fearful thing than a “high-pressure” boiler, “ villainous 
gunpowder.” 

But it is probable we were all spared for more elevated positions 
hereafter ; for in due course of time, after sailing up the delightful 
bays of San Francisco and San Pablo, admiring the lovely scenery 
around us, enjoying the delicious and balmy atmosphere, stopping at 
the ancient seat of government, Vallejo, and at Uncle Sam’s naval 
a at Mare Island, we were landed in the fine little burg of Napa 

ity. 

The welcome change of the turmoil and bustle of town life for the 
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quiet of the country, bas been made the theme for hundreds of enthu- 
siastic writers to dwell upon, until. but little remains to be said upon 
the subject. “God made the country, man made the town,” was long 
ago sung in an undying poetic lay, ané mortal man cannot more strong- 
ly define the superiority of the one over the other, than has been done 
in that single line: ore, with this one word for the claims of 
the country, I return.to my tour again. 

Napa City is by no means the unimportant town generally supposed. 
Two steamers ply daily between San Francisco and that place, besides 
a daily coach running to the “‘port.of entry” on the straits of Carqui- 
nez, Benicia. It is the depot at which is gathered for t all the 
bountiful products of the fruitful Napa Valley, beside g a conven- 
ient place of short sojourn for “society,” as it will anually ebb and flow 
to and from the Springs. The hosts under whose care we found our- 
selves, Messrs. Gilmore & Taylor, were profuse with kindly attentions; 
and with the former we embarked the following morning, on board a 
two-horse vehicle, for the ‘‘ White Sulphur.” ' 

The drive up the valley is one-of the most delightful to be found in 
California. untiring industry of those farmers who have taken up 
their residences upon its prolific soil, has made it to teem with plenty. 
Smiling homesteads dot the valley in generous profusion, where, but 
a few years ago, roamed in unrestricted freedom the countless herds 
of the baronially landed rancheros. Whether or not there is any re- 
semblance between the country of the Crimea, round about Sebastopol, 
and Napa Valley, I know not; but certain it is, that a new village 
that is springing up about half way between Napa City and the White 
Sulphur, has been dignified with the name of that ill-fated and long- 
beleaguered city. It requires a wide stretch of the fancy to figure out, 
in imaginary outline, the Malakoff, the great Redan and the little ditto, 
with other points of more or less notoriety, necessary to complete the 
similitude ; and the place would certainly be taken—for anything else 
than Sebastopol. 

An hour and a half brought us to the mouth of the cafion, in which 
are located the noted White Sulphur Springs. ‘Two miles further, and 
the carriage drove up before the hotel, and it contents, consisting of 
one lady, two gentlemen, divers and sundry boxes of ammunition, car- 
pet-bags, traveling boxes, ef cetera, were deposited in safety upon the 
piazza of the inn. The smiling countenance and hearty grasp of Capt. 
Wilson welcomed our arrival, and straightway we were led to the 
White Spring, to commence the usual libations of the efficacious sulphur 
water. 

I am a man of nerve, and my bodily health is far from being in a 
delicate condition. I can eat the rations of a man of far more than 
ordinary capacity, and sleep with a digestion unimpaired thereby. In 
short, I am the model of health, (so far as heard from,) and didn’t go 
to the Springs to drink dissolved brimstone, so famed as a curative 
for many of the “‘ills that flesh is heir to.” So one taste sufficed for 
my entire stay, though most visitors usually deluge their oe per- 
sons, with daily libations of this sulphuric water, whether sick or well. 
In fact, it long ago became an indispensible, fashionable adjunct, to 
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“going to the Springs,” at the famed watering-places of the Eastern 
States, and the apish qualities of man and womankind generally, have 
kept fashionable society (with now and then an exception) in the con- 
stant wake of the original human “ bell-wether” who instituted the 
custom. It is but another of the many absurd conventionalities of 
society, by which people suffer themselves to be enslaved. 

The atmosphere around about the Springs is so highly impregnated 
with sulphur, as to render it peculiarly disagreeable to new comers ; 
but this soon wears away, and it is no longer noticed after a few hours 
have been passed in the vicinity. 

Their medicinal qualities are, beyond doubt, most remarkable ; and 
invalids of all descriptions have already availed themselves of their 
healing influences, with extraordinary success. A year or two hence, 
they will have become renowned at home and abroad, and the “lame, 
halt, and blind,” will praise with gratitude the Giver of all good, for 
so benign a blessing. 

Two well known merchants of San Francisco, Messrs. Taft & Brew- 
ster, have purchased the locality, and are about erecting a spacious 
hotel, with all the necessary conveniences of modern times, to add to 
the comfort of visitors. 

Not the least important demand upon the sensibilities of a traveler, 
is that of the appetite. It is more pressing in its claims than the 
piteous importunities of a Spanish beggar ; though when once appeas- 
ed, it is as gentle as a dove. Having satisfied these hunger cravings, 
we chartered a two-horse carriage, that was awaiting a freight, and 
started on the first day’s shooting. A drive down the cafion, and 
across the valley, brought us to an old grain field, covered with stubble 
and weeds, which proved to be an excellent quail ground, for in two 
hours’ shooting I had bagged a dozen .and a half of these plump top- 
knots ; and this without the assistance of a dog, our only aid being 
our lady companion, who enjoyed the sport as well as ourselves, and 
displayed much ability in the retrieving line. 

On the same everzing, there arrived at the Springs two young gen- 
tlemen, who had driven from Benicia. Like ourselves, they sought 
the Springs for a week’s recreation ; and I leave it to themselves to 
say, if they did not find it. The next morring, these two, together 
with three of the lady visitors and ourselves, departed on another day’s 
shooting. The ladies amused themselves as best they might, under- 
neath the shade of the oaks that dot the valley in countless profusion, 
my companion and myself scoured the ground in search of game ; 
while our two young friends, who had followed so far behind our vehi- 
cle in the early morning, as to lose sight of it altogether, went on a 
voyage of discovery with their nag “Susan,” and failed to discover our 
whereabouts until late in the afternoon, after having circumnavigated 
the base of a mountain, and explored much territory that proved to be 
barren of that most important item to a sportsman, viz: game. These 
two gentlemen had spent the day without discharging a shot, and yet, 
as we shall see hereafter, they were made the innocent victims of an 
enraged widow, who, on the sume day, lost some thirty panels of fence 
by the burning of the field in which we had been shooting. 
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Home again went our carriage, and home went Messrs. 8. and §&., 
with their nag “Susan.” That evening we planned a trip to the “Hot 
Springs” and the “Geysers,” and the next morning saw us under way. 
Two hours’ drive brought us to the first, where we found several rhu- 
matic individuals, who were availing themselves of the beneficial effects 
of the waters. One middle-aged gentleman, who had been cured there- 
by, was so enthusiastic in his admiration of them, that he appealed to 
our lady traveling companion, in the most earnest language his tongue 
could utter, to enter the little shanty erected near by, within which 
was a wooden trough, and avail herself of the oppurtunity to bathe in 
the remarkable waters. Among other wonderful properties of the 
spring, he said a hog had been scalded in it the day before ; and the 
immersion of one finger, together with the tufts of bristles scattered 
about, fully corroborated his statement. Whether or not he mentioned 
this as an additional inducement for the lady to try Aer luck, I know 
not ; but at all events, she declined the proposition, and we proceeded 
on our journey. 

About three o’clock, P. M., we arrived at Keyes’, at the head of 
Knight’s Valley, where we stopped for the night. From this place, 
the traveler is compelled to pursue his trip on horse-back ; so having 
sent to the residence of McDonald, the “Geyser guide,” about half a 
mile beyond, that individual was soon in busy preparation for a contin- 
uation of the trip in the morning. Our hostess spread before us a 
tempting array of eatables, to which, it is useless to say, ample justice 
was done. 

The bright hours of life are sometimes suddenly darkened with un- 
expected troubles, and the warmest anticipations often dashed to the 
earth in hopeless ruin. The experience of life brings this fact home 
to the heart of every man ; and however trivial may be the joy that 
has been blighted, the momentary pang of regret and disappointment 
wounds all alike. Our trip had thus far been accompanied by a clear 
sky and bright sunshine ; but scarcely had the sun gone down behind 
the neighboring hills, when the heavens were overcast with thick, wa- 
tery looking clouds ; and being heralded by fast increasing drops, soon 
rain came down in a plenitude unlooked for and unwished for by our 
little party. Nearly all night long, it played a ceaseless tattoo upon 
the red-wood shingles above us, and the dropping eaves presaged an 
end to our anticipated trip to the “Geysers” on the morrow. I smoth- 
ered my disappointment as well as possible, and abided the coming of 
the dawn. 

The tramping of the horses without, and the voice of our guide as 
he drove them up to the door, warned us to bestir ourselves. The 
clouds had disappeared in the south-eastern horizon, and daylight maa- 
tled as clear an azure vault as ever spanned the fairest domain of earth, 
The rain had set every bush and blade of earth a glistening like dia- 
monds, and the fresh mountain air came home most gratefully to all 
the senses. A breakfast upon venison steaks, and all the accompani- 
ments our kind hostess knew so well how to prepare, having been dis- 
patched, we “prepared to mount.” Our lady companion was served 
out with a diminutive though hardy little mule, with a California sad- 
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dle—a side-saddle being unknown in that locality. My friend J., in 
order to mount his grey steed in perfect security, leaped upon his back 
while he remained fastened by a rope to a post. The eager steed dis- 
played his desires to free himself from his bondage, by rearing and 
pitching in a most alarming manner, and finally depositing his rider, 
as though shot from a mortar before Sebastopol, upon the ground near 
by. J., nothing daunted, unloosed his horse and mounted again, and 
this time with such success, that we were all soon under way. 

Four hours’ travel over the mountains brought us to a resting place; 
having lunched freely, we were again moving on, and in another half 
hour came in sight of the “ Geysers,” from the summit of the mountain. 
Thick wreaths of steam were slowly rising from the gorge in which 
they are located, and altogether they wore a remarkably curious aspect, 
even viewed from this distance. Four miles of almost constant descent 
down the mountain side, brought us into the Plutonic region, through 
which flows the river “Styx.” Charon with his old craft had ceased 
the business of a ferryman, or else taken up some other location on the 
stream, so we boldly took to the water, and forded the stream. 
Another mile over a steep ascent brought us to the cabin of Mr. 
Levy, the occupant and owner of the Geysers and the territory round 
about. Mr. L. was absent from home, but we received a hospitable 
welcome from the Messrs. Samson brothers, who are also located in 
this secluded spot. A short rest prepared us for a visit to the Geysers, 
which are but a quarter of a mile distant. To describe them in detail, 
would require more space than can here be devoted to that object, and 
I must therefore be brief. 

A deep chasm in the mountain side, opening like the yawning jaws 
of Pandemonium, hemmed in on either hand by scoriated walls of sul- 
phur, within which thick columns of steam are puffing and blowing 
with all the ardor of a hundred high pressure steam engines ; and 
springs of boiling water, flowing down into the centre of the gorge, 
suggest to one, when he first gazes upon the scene, that he stands at 
the entrance of the infernal regions. Bubbles of crystalized sulphur 
are puffing out here and there, molten masses of which lie upon the 
mountain sides in inexhaustible quantities. The “steamboat crater,” 
the largest orifice from which steam issues, keeps up a constant blow- 
ing off, making a deafening noise, like a dozen steam engines with 
their safety valves lifted. The “ grist-mill,” as it is called, is another 
curious point in the chasm, which makes a clatter not unlike that of the 
stones of a mill when grinding. Our friend 8., with a curiosity worthy 
of a Yankee, placed his countenance too near the orifice from which 
issued the waste water of this mill, and was greeted with a spirt of 
of the heated fluid, that came near pealing his good-looking phiz, but 
which owing to his extreme agility, (displayed on this as well as on 
other occasions), he luckily escaped. 

But the space already occupied by this article, warns me to cut short 
any further description of the Geysers. It must suffice to say, that 
of all the natural wonders of California, this stands pre-eminently at 
the head ; and he that has not yet beheld it, knows not what a curios- 
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ity awaits him. It is worthy a pilgrimage of a thousand leagues, and 
will ere long become world-renowned. 

Another season will find a spacious hotel erected at the Geysers, 
and hundreds of people will visit this curious locality. The hills 
abound in game, and the waters are alive with mountain trout. For 
a real pleasure trip, no place in California offers so strong inducements 
to the traveler to bend his steps thither; none will more amply repay 
the tiresomeness of the journey. 

All night long, the rain again pattered gently upon the roof of our 
cabin ; but the dawn once more broke upon a cloudless sky. I issued 
from the hut, and was greeted by the brilliant rays of the morning 
star, as it glistened in the pearly east; while the vastly increased banks 
of vapor that rose from the Geysers near by, showed that the whole is 
the result of chemical action, and its workings are increased or dimin- 
ished, according to the supply of water that finds its way into the sub- 
terranean depths of the mountain. 

Space, again, warns me to cut short much that might yet be said ; 
and therefore let us transport ourselves again, in one word, to the 
“White Sulphur,” where in due course of time we all arrived in safety. 
Our friends, Messrs. 8. and §., found the following interesting epistle 
awaiting them : 

“Messrs. S. and §.—Gentlemen: —In your gunning excursion of yesterday, 
you were unfortunate enough to set fire to Mrs. B y’s large field. The fire dés- 
troyed some thirty or forty panels of fence, for which we are legally entitled to 








compensation. Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
D., Bae z, 
Nov. 9. Agent for Mrs. B 4. 





“Unfortunate Mrs. B y,” and still more unfortunate 8. and &., 
for the day referred to, was that which they had spent in making ex- 
plorations, without having fired a gun. But the witness to the affair 
stated positively that he saw one of the §.’s shoot into the field, and 
the fire blazing up, he immediately got into his buggy and drove away. 
He was also eertain that neither my companion nor myself had any- 
thing to do with it. Whereas, the facts were as follows: I had shot 
over a heap of dry brush and grass, using common felt wads, and a 
moment after the fire burst out. How to account for it I know not, 
as such wads were never before known to do any injury. If, therefore, 
the grass was set on fire by a shot, my friends 8. and 8. were not 
responsible for it ; and I take this occasion so to inform the agent of 
Mrs. B——y, and to express my obligations for his refusal to attach 
blame or responsibility to me. 

“Let us go over to Texas,” said S. ; and over to Texas we went, 
accordingly. Now this “Texas” is by no means the celebrated “lone 
star State” of that name, but a separate building, situated across the 
creek from the hotel, being the place where billiards are played, and 
spirits are administered to those who are athirst. This was not the 
first time that 8. had proposed a similar visit, daring his sojourn at the 
Springs ; nor did it prove to be the last. Texas is a favorite place of 
resort for many of those who visit the Springs ; and it rather reminds 
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one of the olden time, when, on enquiring for a friend, one is told that 
“he has gone to Texas !” 

Having visited Texas, we returned again to the hotel, to engage in 
the intellectual game of ‘“Muggins.” In this the ladies all joined, “to a 
man,” as somebody has said ; and ladies and gentlemen were all dem- 
onstrated to be Mugginses ere the game had closed. In one or two 
instances, I am confident, this was occasioned by a difficulty in dispos- 
ing of the “widow” to the satisfaction of all parties. 

Another day intervening before our intended departure from the 
Springs, it was decided to have a closing day’s hunt, at which none 
but the sportsmen were expected to attend. But the dawn of day 
found Mrs. W., Mrs. J., Mrs. T., and Mrs. M., all fitted for the chase, 
and determined each to make one of the party. So my friend §. 
ordered his fast nag “Susan,” and the buggy, to be brought out, to 
accommodate the additional load, and away we went. The ladies vis- 
ited a farm house some miles distant up the valley, while the sportsmen 
beat the bush for game. Their welcome was one calculated to create 
a lasting impression, and I doubt if, to the longest day of their exist- 
ence, it will escape their individual recollections, 

An antiquated specimen of “Pike,” of the feminine gender, was sitting 
within, busily engaged in sewing. Her whitened locks and withered 
cheeks betokened the visitation of accumulated years ; and a pair of 
spectacles, perched upon the extreme tip of her nasal protuberance, 
combined with her grotesque figure, made her indeed a spectacle to be- 
hold. Without deigning to cast a glance upon her visitors, she steadily 
plied her trembling needle, and thus began : 

“Whar the plague’s the use in people’s gwine trampin’ all over the 
country, all the time? It sartainly seems as if they ’d be the death of 
me; for I’ve waited on ’um all Summer, till I’m plum done and gone.” 

The air and manner of the antiquated dame, with the Pikeish pecu- 
liarity of her manner of speech, was so intensely ridiculous as almost 
to convulse her auditors with mirth; and not one will forget their 
“Pike County” welcome, till they are severally “plum done and gone.” 

The vivacious Mrs. W. enlivened our downward trip with her gay 
exuberance of spirits, and droll anecdotes, among which was that of 
the young lady who had received “unanimous letters.” It is, therefore, 
no wonder, that one of the residents of the Springs remarked, on the 
departure of the coach when we finally bade adieu to the Springs, that 
it would be “quite cnsulated” there from that time forward. 

In this manner passed away the pleasant hours spent in our Summer 
tour. They were interspersed by no wild adventure, nor any incident 
worthy a detailed narration; but, socially, they have a lasting place in 
the remembrance of those few who, for the time, became mingled there- 
in ; and, spite of the absence of elegant accommodations and the mod- 
ern Juxuries of life, they possessed a rough pleasantly that no one failed 
to appreciate and enjoy, and may serve to provoke a smile upon the 
countenance of “ fashionable society,” in its future annual migration to 
the White Sulphur Springs and Geysers of Napa County. 
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THE EDUCATION WE WANT.* 


BY REV. W. A. SCOTT, D. D. 


Mr. President, Trustees and Teachers, Ladies and Gentlemen : 


I rrust we are thankful for so pleasant a day. And your town, 
lovely as “sweet Auburn,” embowered on a graceful shore, amidst 
trees that Nature seems to have planted here, to make this the place 
for holy resolves and high deeds. This is a happy day for the Golden 
State ; this is the seed time for a glorious harvest. Here, under your 
direction, a stream of knowledge has begun to flow, whose swellings 
shall go over vast continents, and sweep along, breathing life over 
many generations to come. 

In view of all that has been said, written and published on the sub- 
ject of education, it is almost a hopeless task to attempt to say any- 
thing that has not been presented in a better manner, and by abler 
hands, a thousand times before. But necessity is laid upon us to at- 
tempt something useful, if not new or original. The importance of the 
subject, if not its novelty, will, I hope, commend it to your candid and 
charitable consideration. The subject is as important as man’s immor- 
tality and happiness, and as old as his creation. The first thought of 
the first man, was the beginning of human education. The first sound 
that saiuted his ears, the first object that his eye perceived, the first feel- 
ing that agitated his nerves, and the first effort that tried his muscles, 
were the beginnings of his education. The school-room was Paradise, 
the Teacher the great Creator Himself, and the books were “trees and 
running brooks,” the sweet warblers of the skies, and the zephyrs blow- 
ing from Elysian groves. It is then, fellow citizens, a thrice-told tale 
that we repeat. But all great truths, subject to human experience, 
grow trite; and because they are trite, they must be often repeated. 

We hear a great deal about the necessity of increasing our popula- 
tion ; about an “immigrant overland road,” a railroad to the Atlantic, 
and a steamship line to Shanghai, and the bringing of the whaling fleet 
into the Golden Gate. Well, these and such like things are important, 
and every good citizen should do his duty to advance the interests of 
the State; but the great want is something still more important. Tue 
GREAT WANT OF CALIFORNIA, IS A LIBERAL, THOROUGH AMERICAN Home 
Epucation, 

In attempting to direct your attention to the Epucation we want, 
I wish I were able to say, in the language of the great Puritan poet, 
in his tractate on education, ‘I shall detain you no longer in the dem- 
onstration of what you should not do, but straight conduct you to a 
hill-side, where I will point you out the right path of a virtuous and 
noble education; laborious indeed at the first ascent, but else so smooth, 
80 full of goodly prospect and melodious sounds on every side, that the 
harp of Orpheus was not more charming.” + 

* A Discourse, delivered in Oakland, at the joint request of the trustees and teachers of the 
College of California and of the Young Ladies’ Seminary, at their anniversary, on the 81st Oc- 
tober, 1855; and published by a unanimous vote of the audience who heard it, and by the re- 


quest of the trustees and teachers of the said institutions, 
t Milton. 
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I. The voice of antiquity is wniform, and loud, and solemn, in its 
teachings on the subject of education. Those nations in ages past the 
most renowned, are precisely the nations that provided the most effi- 
ciently for the early instruction of their youth. This is true of the 
Hebrews, Egyptians, and Romans. The ancient inhabitants of India 
began the education of their children before they were born ;—the 
mother was fed with agreeable food, and everything done that was 
likely to compose her mind, please the imagination, and produce sound 
sleep and sweetness of temper. 

“ And as soon,” says Quintilian, in his Dialogue de Oratoribus, “as 
the child was born, he was not given in charge of a hired nurse, to live 
with her in some pitiful hole that served for her lodgings ; but was 
brought up in the lap and bosom of the mother, who reckoned it among 
her chief commendations to keep the house, and to attend on the chil- 
dren. Some ancient matron was pitched on out of the neighbors, 
whose life and manners rendered her worthy of that office, to whose 
care the children of every family were committed; before whom it was 
reckoned the most heinous thing in the world to speak an ill word, or 
do an ill action. Nor had she an eye only to their instruction, and the 
business they were to follow, but with an equal modesty and gravity, 
she regulated their very divertisements and recreations. ‘Thus Corne- 
lia, Aurelia, and Attica, mothers to the Gracchi, Julius Cesar, and 
Augustus, are reported to have undertaken the office of governesses, 
and to have employed themselves in the education of noblemen’s chil- 
dren. The strictness and severity of such an itstitution had this very 
good design, that the mind, being thus preserved in its primitive inno- 
cence and integrity, and not debauched by ill custom or ill example, 
might apply itself with the greatest willingness to liberal arts, and em- 
brace them with all its powers and faculties. That, whether it was 
particularly inclined either to the profession of arms, or to the under- 
standing of the law, or to the practice of eloquence, it might make 
that its only business, and greedily drink in the whole knowledge of 
the favorite study. 

“ But now the young infant is given in charge to some poor Grecian 
wench, and one or two of the serving men, perhaps, are joined in the 
commission: generally the meanest and most ill-bred of the whole pack, 
and such as are unfit for any serious business. From the stories and 
tattle of such fine companions, the soft and flexible nature must take 
its first impression and bent. Over the whole family there is not the 
least care taken of what is said or done before the child; while the 
very parents, instead of inuring their dear little ones to virtue and 
modesty, accustom them, on the contrary, to licentiousness and wan- 
tonness ; the natural result of which is a settled impudence, and a con- 
tempt of those very parents, and every body else.”* 

Il. The ancients were certainly right and wise in their estimation of 
the umportance of the education of youth. It is true now, though repeat- 
ed for the ten thousandth time, that 


“°T is education forms the common mind.” 


The sweetest flower that blooms, owes its fragrance to the gentle hand 


* Kennett’s Rom, Antiquities, 
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that planted it. The giant trees of the Sierras owe their shade and 
beauty to the hand that first fixed them in the kindly producing soil of 
the valley, and nurtured them with genial rays and softening showers. 
It is equally obvious that the body of the savage of the wilderness is 
the net result of the influences under which he has grown up. The 
father that begat him was a wild man of the woods ; the mother that 
gave him milk was the daughter of a wild man; and, of necessity, he 
is like them. The children of Indians, are Indians ; the children of 
Chinese, are Chinese. The color, facial angle, the first knittings to- 
gether of the joints, and the growing of the brain, and the form and 
strength of the limbs, and the character of the mind and heart, in 
every age and nation, are the sum of the aggregate influences that have 
been at work from the first moment of existence, until the mature de- 
velopment. 
“Childhood shows the man, 
As morning shows the day.” 


With the first dawnings of the intellect, education begins. Every 
thing, every event, every word, sight, idea and circumstance, that comes 
within the horizon of man, from his cradle to his coffin, educates him. 
Parents are not, then, the infant’s only educators; his ear is filled with 
many voices ; his eye opens upon a crowded vista ; his feelings are at 
once thrown upon a deep, restless and many-sounding sea; his birth 
initiates him into a vast school. For his education, the universe is laid 
under contribution ; the great volumes of nature, society, and experi- 
ence, are opened every where and perpetually before his eyes. Every 
thing a child sees, hears, tastes, eats, and breathes, gives it lessons. It 
is plunged, as it were, into a vast ocean, whose waves impinge upon it 
on every side, and press against it, and give color and texture to its 
every part. The distaff of the nursery spins the web of human exist- 
ence. When God sends children into a family, they come as sitters to 
a portrait-painter, whose likenesses and copies are to be hung up in the 
great gallery of Eternity. The characters which our children are to 
bear, and which are to constitute the sum of their earthly and future 
weal or woe, are stamped upon their immortal minds in their youth, 
as the image of our eagle and liberty head are upon our coin when it 
is plastic. If the human heart and mind are compared to a harp of a 
thousand strings, that is to play forever, surely it is of the very first 
importance that its strings should receive the proper tone. We are 
told there is a kind of ink which, when first written with, is scarcely 
perceptible ; but it becomes blacker and blacker as it dries, and after 
it is thoroughly dried you may burn the paper on which it is used, and 
the letters will be legible in the very ashes. Just such are the influen- 
ces, physical, mental, and moral, exerted on youth, It is, therefore, cf 
the utmost importance to have our children under good influences. The 
trades, pursuits, professions, associations, pictures, papers, books, coun- 
tenances, landscapes, and air, that bear upon them, surround them, and 
radiate upon them, should all be favorable to the healthful, beautiful, 
harmonious development of the whole man. 

III. Wéithout a proper education, society can make no progress in the 
right direction. Philanthropists, statesmen, patriots, and teachers of 
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Christianity, will all fail in a community that is without education and 
public sentiment, to understand them, and enter into and co-operate 
with their views for the public good. “ Utter ignorance,” says the 
great thinker, John Foster, “is a most effectual fortification to a vicious 
state of mind. Prejudice may perhaps be removed ; unbelief may be 
reasoned with ; even demoniacs have been capable of bearing witness 
to the truth; but the stupidity of confirmed ignorance not only defeats 
the ultimate efficacy of the means for making men wiser and better, 
but stands in preliminary defiance to the very act of their application. 
It reminds us of an account in one of the relations of the French Egyp- 
tian campaigns, of the attempt to reduce a garrison posted in a bulky 
fort of mud. Had the defences been of timber, the beseigers might 
have burned them; had them been of cannon, they might have shaken 
and ultimately breached them by the incessant battery of their cannon, 
or they might have undermined and blown them up. But the huge 
mound of mud received the iron missles without effect ; they stuck in 
and were dead ; so that the mighty engines of attack and demolition 
were utterly baffled.”* 

To attempt to elevate society, to refine public sentiment, and to 
diffuse expansive views and high and noble principles, and to free the 
mind from meanness, bigotry, prejudice, passion and sensuality, while 
it is uneducated, is as though a physician should spend his skill on a 
diseased limb, whilst all the vital organs were deranged, and the prin- 
ciple of life almost extinguished. Many noble designs and efforts fail 
for the want of a public sentiment to foster them. There is not suffi- 
cient enlightenment to appreciate their benefits, or see their noble bear- 
ings. The seed is sown, and it is good seed; but it is fruitless, because it 
falls wpon barren sand, It is education that has enabled us, as a people, 
in some tolerably good degree to understand our social, political and 
moral rights. It is education and the wise improvement of its blessed 
fruits, that has raised us to the spire and pinnacle of glory among the 
nations of the earth. The capacity to enjoy and to procure enjoy- 
ments ; the capacity to be good, and to do good ; is the result of educa- 
tion. Mr. D’ Israeli, in his address before the Manchester Atheneum, 
a few years ago, suggested that education was like the ladder of the 
patriarch’s mystic dream. Its base rests on the primeval earth—its 
crest is lost in the shadowy splendors of the empyrean above—and the 
great authors, who, during the traditionary ages, presided over poesy 
and erudition, were like the angels ascending and descending on the 
sacred scale, maintaining a communication, as it were, between man 
and heaven. 

Epvcation increases our happiness and usefulness ; multiplies our 
command over the products and powers of nature ; and, in fact, deter- 
mines our destiny in subsequent life, and in the world to come. Even 
the blessedness of the just made perfect is arrived at through the teach- 
ing of the Divine Word and Spirit. It is education which makes the 
difference between a Digger’s rancheria and Paris. Without education 
man is a Hottentot ; with it, you may have a Demosthenes, a Newton, 
a Howard, a Milton, a Raphael, a Washington. It is by education 


* Foster's Essays; p. 17. 
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the fetters of ignorance and prejudice are to be broken, and the human 
soul is to be elanced upon the glorious universe of its ineffable Maker, 
quickened, strengthened, disciplined, elevated and adorned for commu- 
nion with the holy and the good. Ir 1s Epucation THAT MAKES A MAN 
WHATEVER HE 18, THROUGH TIME AND THROUGH ETERNITY. 

IV. Let us not then mistake as to what constitutes a proper education. 
It must have reference to our complex and complete being—body, mind 
and feart. ‘To educate a man is to make hima complete creature after 
his kind—it is, says Milton, to repair the ruins of the fall. Education, 
then, nurtures and preserves, as far as possible, a healthful, elastic state 
of the body. It seeks to make it vigorous, active and beautiful ; the 
senses acute and correct ; the mental faculties quick, patient and capa- 
ble of enduring; able to discriminate between truth and error; to reason 
correctly, to examine attentively, and to the bottom, whatever study 
or subject may be undertaken, or it may become necessary to master ; 
and then to retain, use and apply what is acquired. The object of 
education, then, is to educe—to draw out, as one of the young gentle- 
men has told us—to develope and discipline the mind. It is a happy, 
harmonious combination of the well developed faculties, senses and 
powers, that belong to us in our bodily, mental and moral being. To 
educate a child, is not to go to a cabinet maker’s shop, and order fur- 
niture to fill an empty apartment. The school-room is a gymnasium 
for the mind—a place in which it is to be taught to leap and wrestle 
and labor and endure—where the mental faculties are to be exercised. 
A large proportion of the suffering of mankind arises from a dispropor- 
tionate education. One part of our being is educated at the expense 
of another. All suffering results from the want of harmony. It is so 
in sickness, This is true of the body and the mind; of individuals and 
of society. If the physical part of a child only is educated, then he 
may be a perfect animal—he may be fitted for Barnum’s Baby Show, 
or be made a hewer of wood. If the intellectual only is educated, then 
a child may become a sophist, a sceptic, or a drone—“Sheath’d in 
erudition, and lie plunged to the hilt in venerable tomes. And rusted 
in—born only to consume.” And if the moral faculties only are edu- 
cated, then our children will be bigots, fanatics, sectarians or super- 
stitious dolts, fit subjects for Mohammed, Cataline or Joe Smith. To 
educate a child properly, is not to keep it nine or six hours in a close, 
heated school-room. Four hours in school is better than six. Nor is 
it to crowd the child’s mind with dogmas and abstractions and uncouth 
forms, or to load the memory with a whole tangled forest of words. 
But to educate a child properly, is to unfold its whole nature in the 
right direction and in harmonious proportions—to call forth its powers 
of every kind—the power of thinking, reasoning, contriving, feeling and 
doing—to awaken it to the consciousness of having a “ Genius ever for 
the event prepared.” 

Education contemplates man in his threefold character—physical, 
mental and moral, and has reference to his present circumstances and 
condition in this world, and his existence after death. It comprises, 
therefore, bodily exercise, mental training and moral culture. I need 
not tax your patience to show that health and beauty, usefulness and 
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life require much exercise in the open air. Children were born to laugh, 
to romp and play ; else why has their Creator given them lungs and 
limbs and speech? A good hearty laugh is life to the body and medicine 
to the soul, ‘The man who cannot langh is not only fit for treasons, 
stratagems and spoils, but his whole life is already a treason and a 
stratagem.”* For my part I am afraid of a man who does not often 
laugh with an honest, open face. I do not think a malicious, black- 
hearted man can laugh heartily. And when the time and the place 
come for laughing, I would have children laugh all over and all through, 
from head to heel. And when they study, let them study with their 
whole heart. And when they are at play, I would have them play 
with all their might. I would have their lungs and feet light and free 
as air. 

WHEN, THEN, IS A CHILD EDUCATED? Why, a man’s education is never 
finished in this world ; but a child’s education is so far advanced that 
he is in some tolerably good degree prepared to begin life, when he has 
learned the duties which he owes his country, his fellow men and his 
God—when he is taught to be independent and free, and yet to submit 
to government. Children are well educated when they have the mental 
power and discipline to acquire whatever knowledge the circumstances 
require—when they have power to govern themselves and to influence 
others—power to be good and happy themselves, and to do good to 
others ; when they have acquired chaste and easy manners expansion 
and vigor of mind, self denial, power to resist temptation, and virtuous 
affections; when they are industrious, honest, frugal and benevolent; 
when they are carefully instructed in the history, laws, and institutions 
of their country; when they have learned to love and speak the truth; 
never to betray a trust; to keep a secret inviolable; to respect the opin- 
ions and feelings of others; to allow liberty of thought and of conscience 
to all men; to reverence grey hairs; to listen to the voice of age; to 
love and honor their parents and teachers; and to love their country 
next to their immortal souls, and to support her laws and institutions 
and rights and principles even with their heart’s blood. In a word, 
children are educated, when they are prepared to perform the duties of 
children and of parents—of magistrates and people—of fellow citizens 
and fellow Christians; when they are fitted for the duties of active life, 
and the honor and consolation of age; when their heads and hearts, 
intellects and lives, habits and principles are formed into the character 
of an enlightened, consistent Christian—‘‘the noblest work of God,”— 
“the highest style of man.” 

V. But the education California wants is not only a thorough, liberal 
and complete education, such as I have glanced at ; but she wants such 
an education at home, in contradistinction to one acquired abroad, either in 
a foreign land or in the transmontane States. Wr Want AN AMERICAN 
Home Epvucation. 

And in order to this, we must have, ar Home, all the means and 
appliances of education—such as school houses, colleges, books, appa- 
ratus, lecturers and teachers. Liberal and permanent provision must 
be made for the support of teachers. Solid learning must be encour- 

* Carlyle’s Saror Resartus, 
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aged, suitable edifices be reared; libraries, lyeeums and cabinets must 
be formed. If necessary, parents must be willing to sacrifice all show 
and luxury, and even many of their comforts, to secure a liberal educa- 
tion for their sons and daughters. There should be no economy in 
education. Money is never to be weighed against a child’s soul,—it 
should rather be poured out like water for its intellectual and moral 
life. For the soul is immoral, like its Sire, and cannot die. There is 
no folly or cruelty equal to that of starving the intellect, and impover- 
ishing the heart, in order to leave a fortune in rent rolls, stocks and 
leagues of land. As the mind is the image of the Creator, and “ intel- 
lect the chorus of the Deity,” it asks for freedom—it requires light. 
Born of heaven, it aspires above. Knowledge, then, in all its bound- 
less stores, should be to the youthful mind as free as the light and air 
of heaven. It is education that opens up to the soul a living fountain 
where it may drink and be refreshed and strengthened for its career of 
light, glory, honor and immortality. 

Ist. California wants a Home Epucation, because it is injustice to 
ourselves as citizens to let our brethren of other States have the whole 
training of our youth. If it be a burden, we should not tax them with 
it. If it be a privilege, we should at least share it with them. 

2d. There are many children among us that will never receive the 
blessings of a liberal education, unless it is offered to them at home. 
There are many persons that are not able to pay for the tuition, much 
less the boarding and clothing of their children away from home. Every 
child is possed from its Creator of an znalienable right to an education. 
This claim no artificial distinctions or laws or usages of society can set 
aside. It is. aclaim upon the community where its eyes first drink in 
the light of day, or where Providence may ordain its lot and inheritance 
among its brethren. It is a claim founded upon the common laws of 
humanity, the common origin of man, and the nature and destinies of the 
human soul itself. 

3d. Many of our children and youth have not such fixed habits and 
such a degree of self-government and mental discipline as would make 
it expedient, or even safe to send them from home for an education. 
The constitution has wisely fixed the commencement of self-government 
at twenty-one, but some men never arrive at that period. They are 
grown up babies—blubbering and pulling all their lives—never able to 
govern or take care of themselyes—turned out into the world at ¢wenty- 
one, with beards on their chins, it may be, but with few other attributes 
of manhood. Whenever a child is sent from home—no matter whether 
it be to his uncle, aunt, or grandfather, or a father’s particular friend, 
or to a boarding school of undoubted excellence; still the moment a 
child is placed from under the immediate personal control of the parent, 
that moment the child’s self-government commences. In a great degree, 
from the moment he passes out from the threshold of the parental roof, 
he is left to his own discretion. It is owing to the want of mental dis- 
cipline and fixed moral habits before they are sent from home, that so 
many promising young men are ruined at college. Many are sent to 
college, that ought not to be sent from home at all; and most that 
should go abroad for an education, are sent away too young. How 
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much better—a thousand times better—that they should never know 
a word of the ancient classics, than that they should blast the father’s 
fondest hopes and wring the mother’s heart with the keenest anguish. 
Those who have not been—quorum pars magna fui—a part and parcel 
of colleges and boarding schools, cannot conceive of the amount of vice, 
low, degrading vice and wickedness that are to be found in the best 
regulated institutions of the land. I have not time, nor you the patience, 
to say more on this point. But be assured the ablest faculties are not 
parents to your children. Teachers may have the meekness of Moses, 
the patience of Job, the wisdom of Solomon, the courage of David and 
Daniel, the zeal of Peter and the fidelity of Paul, with the strength of 
Sampson, and they may stand in loco parentis, but they are not the 
parents of your childrens. Your children may be their pupils, but 
that is all. 

4th. Health reqires a home education. I speak not of the sickly 
child that requires those constant, unremitting, sleepless attentions that 
money cannot procure. But there is danger to the stoutest, from vary- 
ing too often and too much the climate, in the tender years of youth. 
It is owing to this, much more frequently than is generally supposed, 
that some are dwarfed, and some are diseased, and some are doomed 
to lifelong feebleness. 

5th. I mention no political, or sectional, or party ‘considerations, 
for cursed and forever accursed be the tongue that foments such jeal- 
ousies and distinctions amongst us. The posibility—the bare idea— 
the word disunion should be forever prescribed, as the word death was 
at Athens. The possibility of separating these sovereign States must 
not be mentioned. The mind must not be made familiar with such a 
thought. We are one—we can never be two. “ We are Americans 
by bond and blood.” Ovr Union Must AND SHALL BE PERPETUAL. 

I cannot now dwell on the immense advantages of combining the ex- 
ample and watchfulness of parents with the instruction of the teacher. 
“The fact that some children, without aid from parents or schools, 
have struggled into eminence, no more proves such aid to be useless, 
than the fact that some have grown strong under physical exposures 
which would destroy the majority of the race, would prove the worth- 
lessness of the ordinary precautions which are taken for the security of 
health.” 

“Tn a forest, or public school for oaks and elms, the trees are left 
to themselves, the strong plants live, and the weak ones die ; the 
towering oak that remains is admired ; the saplings that perish around 
it are cast into the flames and are forgotten. But it is not surely to 
the vegetable struggle of a forest, or the hasty glance of a forester, 
that a botanist would commit a favorite plant.” 

It cannot admit of a doubt, that on the score of economy, conven- 
ience, health, and prudence, we should provide for the education of 
our children at home. It is altogether best that education should be 
conducted under the parent’s eye, und under such circumstances as are 
calculated to strengthen the domestic affections—the love of home and 
of brothers and sisters. 

VI. Catirornia wants aN American Epucation. As American 
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institutions are peculiar, it is obvious there should be something, in 
the education of our children, distinctive, unless we are willing that 
our nationality should perish and be forgotten. It is an admitted 
thing, that children should be educated in what they are to practice 
when they are grown. Every Hebrew father, we are told, no matter 
what his rank or wealth, taught his child some trade by which he might 
gain, if need be, an honest livelihood. As the vouth of Sparta were 
designed for arms, they were accordingly brought up to athletic games. 
The Romans were diligent to teach their boys a love for the Forum, 
where they expected them to obtain honors and preferment. They 
were brought up at the feet of some renowned orator, translating, 
declaiming, and reciting the most eminent productions of orators, living 
and dead, and correcting, pruning, or embellishing their own produc- 
tions. Their first domestic care, was to have their children accustomed 
to hear in the family nothing but pure language, with its true and 
proper accents, so that they might grow up to purity of expression 
and elegance of diction. Cicero says that the Gracchi were educated 
non tam in gremio quam in sermone Matris. And speaking of Curio, 
one of the orators of his day, he says that he acquired “his correct 
and polished way of speaking, in the family where he was brought 
up.”—( Cie. in Brutum.) The Romans taught their boys the Laws of 
the Twelve Tables, and required them to be committed to memory, as 
we teach our children the Catechism. Our traditions, history, and 
Constitution, should be thoroughly imparted to our children. As Mil- 
ton says, “I call, therefore, that a complete and general education, 
which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all 
the offices, both private and public, of peace and war.” Our antece- 
dents, circumstances, and prospects, being intensely American, our 
education should correspond. 

Ist. Weare a working people. And education then must combine 
the practical and useful with the profound and the ornamental. All 
our habits, and features, and history, and expectations, proclaim that 
we are an intensely enterprising, progressive people. Our children 
then require a thorough business education. Our rulers and the mem- 
bers of our learned professions are taken from the people. And as the 
people themselves are the sovereign, so should they be educated. Our 
legislators, governors, presidents, and military leaders, were not born 
with stars and ribbons, and titles. They are self-made men. Most of 
our best statesmen, like Cincinnatus, have risen from the plow to the 
helm of State. The extension of the area of Freedom, the widening 
of the field of commercial ventures, and the multiplying of railroads 
and steamships, and the opening up of highways of travel and trade 
over this vast continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 
Canadas to Cape Horn, and across the vast Pacific to islands and con- 
tinents that are now stretching out their hands to us, and saying in no 
uncertain sounds, ‘come over and help us,”—calls more and more im- 
peratively upon us to give our children a thorough business education, 
Modern languages, navigation, civil engineering, and practical mathe- 
matics, have an importance in our day that they have never had 
before. 
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2d. Without such an education, as I am pleading for, the resowrces 
of owr cowntry will never be brought out. The resources of our coun- 
try—I cannot enumerate them. They are vast, varied, and valuable. 
We have a territory, reposing on the two great oceans of the globe, em- 
bracing every variety of soil and climate, and producing almost every 
thing, natural and artificial, needed by, or known to our race. Ours are 
the lofty mountains, the fertile plains, rich valleys, vast forests, and riv- 
ers almost innumerable and almost interminable, grain fields, and manu- 
factories, cotton, rice, and sugar, and sands and rocks bearing the pre- 
cious metals. We have resources for human subsistence and enjoyment 
sufficient for at least half of the entire population of our planet. Onur 
elements of national wealth are but just beginning to be developed. 
In everything that constitutes power, abundance, civilization and na- 
tional prosperity, the American people are yet in their youth. Our 
manufactured goods and works of art, both useful and ornamental, have 
borne honorable competition in the Exhibitions of London and Paris. 
The yield of our forests, and fields, and mountains, is a necessity to the 
commerce and well-being of the world. And every day new towns and 
cities are built, new lands are brought under the hand of cultivation, 
and new markets are made for our trade and commerce. It is almost 
impossible to keep even a register of the improvements made in our 
modes and implements of husbandry and machinery. The telegraph and 
the steamship of our day are creating, in social and political affairs, as 
great a revolution as the invention of printing did, centuries ago, in the 
promotion of knowledge. 

3d. A thorough, liberal American home education, is necessary, therefore, 
to owr national strength. ‘The success of our common public schools is 
identified with our pecuniary prosperity as a nation. As the air and 
scenery of mountains, woodlands, lakes and seas, in a-healthful climate, 
make a bold and hardy race, so the very atmosphere of schools, books, 
and colleges and literary societies, breathes a refining, softening, quick- 
ening and elevating influence upon all within its reach. The more 
numerous and the better our common schools are, the greater the ne- 
cessity for high schools and colleges, and for ample means to satisfy 
the ardent desires of youth for knowledge, awakened in the public 
schools. It is also obvious that education increases the national com- 
mand over the powers and products of nature. Science has taught 
the farmers of England to cut twice as much hay from an acre now as 
they did forty years ago, and to keep twice as many cattle, sheep and 
swine on the same amount of food, and of course to make twice as 
much beef, mutton, pork, tallow, wool, butter and cheese. Lavoisier, 
on chemical principles, doubled his capital on 240 acres in nine years. 
By the aid of chemistry, the wheat growers of France have succeeded 
in doubling the yield of wheat in the kingdom. The Highland Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland, has produced an average of fifty-one 
bushels of wheat to the acre, where scarcely the seed was saved be- 
fore.* The more intelligence, the more power ; and other things being 
equal, the greater the intelligence, the greater is one’s ability to do 
good. This is true of individuals and nations. An ignorant and badly 

* See Mr, Ellsworth’s Report to Congress, 1843, 
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educated nation must be a weak one. It may have great natural advan- 
tages—territory rich and extensive, rivers and lakes, and the command 
of seas and oceans—still, if the people are not intelligent and industri- 
ous, they will not use these advantages for their own improvement and 
comfort. The diamonds of the Ural Mountains were nothing to the 
wealth of Europe, till Humboldt brought them to light. It was the 
explorations of modern science that revealed to Russia her vast mineral 
wealth. The gold of our own mountains lay undisturbed for centuries; 
and if chance brought it to light, it is science and toil that digs and 
washes and grinds it out. The ditches, aqueducts, flames and machin- 
ery of our mountains, is proof of enterprise beyond what has ever been 
seen in any other age or part of the globe. The difference between the 
panorama of Boston from the top of Bunker-Hill Monument, and of 
Mexico from the mountain summit that overlooks its whole valley, is 
just the difference of education. In the one we see the liberty, order, 
industry, enterprise, moral culture and personal worth, that make up 
the elements of a nation’s character, prosperity, and greatness. In the 
other, we see Nature lavish, Providence exuberant in every blessing ; 
and man vile, ignorant, idle, vicious, and priest-ridden. 

It is not possible, fellow citizens, to estimate the results of giving a 
proper education to the present and coming generations on these radiant 
shores. There is no arithmetic that can reckon up the bearing of our 
public schools upon our individual, pecuniary interests, and national 
wealth. The resources of the United States are immeasurable and in- 
exhaustible; they are not yet known to ourselves. Our national capa- 
bilities for commerce and manufactures, for discovery and invention, 
are just beginning to develope themselves. And it is in the school- 
room, ordinarily, that the preparation for the development of our re- 
sources must begin. Who can tell what may be the result of educating 
a single youth—of placing within his reach the best works on history 
and science, of travel and voyages, philosophy, architecture, agriculture, 
mechanics, commerce, belles lettres, engineering, moral and political 
science, and the best works on the evidences and precepts of Christian- 
ity? Who can predict the result of making the minds of our youth 
familiar with the best productions of the pen, pencil and chisel of Eu- 
rope and America? What thoughts may thus he awakened — what 
discoveries and inventions made? Why, the simple invention of the 
cotton gin has been worth to civilization more than all the current revy- 
enues of Europe. The discoveries of Fulton are worth more to this 
city than all the gold in the Sierras. The leapings onward of society 
in our day, its inventions and discoveries, are the results of that 
awakening of the human mind that was produced by the diffusion of 
knowledge consequent upon the use of types. The great movements 
of modern times in favor of liberty and popular education, may all be 
traced back to the age of printing, when the shackles of ignorance 
were broken. Then the fountain was opened, and in one day, the swell 
of the waters is going over the whole earth. As the age of inventions 
is by no means past, and the day of discovery has not yet reached its 
high noon, who can tell how many useful and important inventions and 
discoveries will result from bringing the great principles of science to 
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bear upon the young and expanding mind of America? The more in- 
tellect quickened and strengthened in our schools and colleges, the 
greater the force sent out into the field of Nature and Art, to toil for 
the good of our race. The more intellect quickened by education, the 
more capital added to the nation, for increasing its physical products 
and its literary and moral influences. And never was there an age, 
nor a country and a people, whose genius and circumstances were more 
favorable than our own, for availing themselves of the advantages of 
universal education to promote our national strength. Our form of 
government and our traditions, our history and our distinctive institu- 
tions, are favorable to the growth and expansion of mind, and to the 
influence of mind upon mind. It is under free and popular institutions 
like ours, that eloquence, poetry, and the fine arts, should flourish. It 
was when Greece was free, that she was the home of learning, and of 
the arts and sciences. The immortal influence of Athens flows from 
its popular government. On the contrary, Venice, “the City of the 
Sea,” lofty and magnificent, existed thirteen hundred years under an 
aristocracy that destroyed every seed of genius and of virtue, “ and 
then perished without bequeathing to mankind the memory of one great 
name, or of one generous action.”—(Macaulay.) Our representative 
republican institutions, therefore, while they open up a wider field for 
the abilities of the national mind, at the same time they enhance our 
responsibility for educating the national mind. Every individual has 
an inalienable right from the Creator to an education. He is endowed 
with a capacity more or less to participate in the pleasures of thought 
and of knowledge. The powers, nature, and destiny of the human 
mind itself, the evils of ignorance, the pleasures and usefulness of human 
knowledge, the ties of humanity, the claims of society, and the obliga- 
tions of our holy alliance, all demand at our hands the education of 
the rising generation. 

The blessings of education to man individually are immeasurably great. 
It delivers him from the errors, superstition and bigotry that are always 
found in alliance with ignorance. It gives him the enjoyment of books 
and intellectual pursuits—respectability and comfort, elevation and 
usefulness in society. Bur EDUCATION TO A FREEMAN IS STILL MORE IM- 
portaNT. Our national institutions are founded upon the principle that 
the people are qualified to govern themselves. The great trust of ev- 
ery American citizen is the right of suffrage—a right that involves 
great power—great power that he holds in trust from the Constitution 
and Almighty God, not for himself only, but for the good of the whole 
community and for posterity. And how can he judiciously exercise 
that power without intelligence ? And how can he possess that intelli- 
gence without education? And how can he obtain that education 
without schools? ‘It is suicide, where more than blood is spilt,” to 
let our youth grow up in ignorance. It is the duty of self-preservation 
on the part of the government to provide the means for the teaching 
and training of all the people in a knowledge of the duties incumbent 
upon them as citizens. As uneducated mind is educated vice, and as 
without education men are unfit for self-government, so in a mere polit- 
ical point of view schools are of infinite importance to us. The educa- 
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tion we want is American, in contradistinction to that which is Evro- 
PEAN, because in some respects our institutions are peculiar. In theory 
and practice among us, the people are the true and only sovereign, lib- 
erty their inherent, inalienable birthright, and all public officers, execu- 
tive, legislative, and judiciary, are merely servants of the people, and 
responsible more or less directly to them. “The just design of polities 
is to make life easy and the people happy.”* That is the best govern- 
ment that governs least, and is best administered. That government is 
best that makes the people the most happy in answering the social and moral 
end of their being. In order to this, as amongst us the people are the 
government, two things are indispensable : first, a disposition to make 
themselves happy—and, secondly, knowledge to know how to do this. 
The disposition to use the means, and a knowledge of the best means 
in order to the true happiness of the people must be found together. 
Pure republicanism, and pure republicanism alone, secures the disposi- 
tion. That the government may be really desirous of making the 
people happy, the government and people must be one and the same 
thing. But this cannot be the case where the government is commit- 
ted either to one or to a few ; it is the case only where the govern- 
ment is the people themselves. And just in the proportion that the 
number of governors is increased, just in the same proportion is the 
desire increased to make the governed happy. But this state of things 
is found no where, but where the interests of the governing and the 
governed are the same ; and their interests never become the same, ex- 
cept in those States as amongst ourselves, where the government is the 
government of the people themselves. 

In our government then, we have secured the first thing necessary 
to the purity and happiness of the people—namely, a disposition on the 
part of the government to make the people pure and happy, for our 
government is the people themselves. And all sound-minded people 
are sincerely desirous of promoting their own interests ; but this desire 
alone is not enough. The people must know how to promote their 
own welfare —they must understand what their true interests are, 
and know how to promote them. The people must govern themselves for 
their own good ; but that they govern themselves for their own good, vt is 
essentially necessary, that they should not be governed by their own igno- 
rance, nor by their own passions, nor by their pride and selfishness, but 
by reason, conscience, and law, 

A popular government is not always an unmitigated curse, as the 
crown writers of Europe would have us believe; nor is it always a bless- 
ing. A good government is one that is adapted to the condition of 
those it governs, so as to secure for them the highest liberty, safety 
and happiness. England’s great essay historian says, ‘a good govern- 
ment is like a good coat, it fits the body for which it is made.” There 
are countries in which it is absurd to attempt to establish popular insti- 
tutions. We cannot untie the strait waistcoats of our mad houses until 
the inmates are clothed and in their right minds. This has been the 
mistake of France. She has neither the popular intelligence nor religion 
to sustain a republic ; and after having shed more blood for liberty 

* Egyptian Laws, Anc. His. vol. 1, 60, 78. 
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and having done more for the progress of mankind than all the rest of 
the continent, she is now crouching before an upstart autocrat. But it 
must be so, for notwithstanding her savans, statesmen, warriors and 
philosophers are surpassed by none on the globe, her people are not 
prepared for a popular government. And this is also the difficulty in 
Mexico and South America. The masses of the people are not capable 
of self-government—they are the mere creatures of demagogues and 
priests. Where the people are ignorant and vicious, and unused to 
self-reliance and self-government, there the rulers are rapacious, corrupt: 
and wicked. ‘‘ Had the Romans not been sheep, Cesar had not been 
a wolf.” 
‘““Where’er ye shed the honey, the buzzing flies will crowd; 

Where’er ye fling the carrion, the raven’s croak is loud; 

Where’er down Tiber garbage floats, the greedy pike ye see.” 

This brief view of our political institutions is sufficient to show that 
as our privileges are increased, so are our responsibilities. Privileges 
always imply duties. Where the government is one man—where it is 
an oligarchy—then the education of the governing is comparatively 
easy. It is only necessary that a prince, or a few sons of noblemen 
should be instructed in the art of government. But where, as with us, 
the government is the sovereign people themselves, then instead of 
educating a Prince of Wales, we have ten thousand Princes, and ten 
thousand young Victorias to educate. The happiest possible state of 
society is that in which the supreme power resides in the whole body of a 
well informed people. 

In a word, to preserve our institutions in their purity and vigor, the 
people must understand our political system—they must cordially ap- 
prove of it, and love it with the ardor with which men are accustomed 
to cling to life, and they must be imbued with virtuous principles. No 
free, self-governed people can long exist as such, without a high degree 
of intelligence, and virtuous habits, and a fervent love for their institu- 
tions. The stream cannot rise higher than the fountain. If the people 
are ignorant, selfish and wicked, their rulers will be like them. Mere 
knowledge, then, is not all—there must be moral purity and an ardent 
attachment to our political system. What we love we prize. The day 
in which we cease to be grateful—when we cease to love our birthright 
and to revere its founders and its defenders, that same day the republic 
is no more. Its forms may survive, but its vital spirit will have 
departed—it will cease to have power to bless. Our government rests 
not on sceptred hands, nor upon a powerful aristocracy, nor upon a 
standing army and an omnipotent police; bat solely upon constitutional 
laws and the attachment of the people to them. Jf a live at all, it 
must live in the hearts of an intelligent and virtuous people. 

Let our children, then, from their earliest years, be made familiar 
with our Colonial history and Revolutionary struggles. Let the names 
of our heroes be househhold words. Let the principles, the faith, cour- 
age, hope and toil of our fathers of the brave days of old, be always 
before their minds. 


“Oft converse with heavenly habitants casts a beam on the outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 
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And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 
Till all be made immortal.” 


Let us, then, by precept and example, put the minds of our youth 
into such oft and long and deep and earnest communings with the dis- 
tinctive principles and institutions of our government, and with the 
glorious deeds of our fathers, that their faces shall be made to shine 
with the same glory, and their hearts glow with the same patriotism 
and virtue. As the immortal wealth of the heart is given to its first 
attachments, so let the first awakenings of the powers of youth be con- 
nected with a pure love of their country. And surely no better way 
can be found to procure love to the state, than for it to educate the 
mind and heart of its youth, and thereby reveal to them the power of 
thought and the precious treasures of their own heaven-born nature. 
What is more endearing to us than the associations of our youth—the 
green swards, the babbling brook, the dog-eared volume of our school- 
boy days? There is a freshness, a vividness, a warmth, a permanency 
of attachment in the impressions of early childhood, that survives 
through all time, and enters into the very essence of immortality. If 
the republics of former days have gone glimmering through the light 
of things that were, ‘a school boy’s tale, the wonder of an hour,” and 
are now no more than a pleasant dream, it was for the want of virtue 
and religion. There is no fatality in free institutions. We have what 
Greece and Rome in their republican days had not. We have the 
PRINTING PRESS, AN OPEN Bipie, Free ScHoo.s, AND A PURE CuRIsTIANITY. 
THESE ARE SUFFICIENT. 

As the trustees, then, of posterity and of the high destinies of man- 
kind, I must remind you, gentlemen, directors and teachers of these 
schools, and citizens of this new and already great and mighty State, 
of your responsibilities. Happily, however, I have not te plead for 
the cause in which you are already so laboriously engaged, by remind- 
ing you of the distressing evils of ignorance, bigotry, fanaticism and 
vice. You are already fully convinced that blessings great, precious 
and unnumbered are the fruits of a proper education, and that terrible 
are the evils which envelope the uneducated mind. I doubt not you 
already reap a part of your reward, in the consciousness that you are 
planting trees on this distant shore, whose fruits are to be for the heal- 
ing of the nations. Thrice highly favored are you in your privileges. 
You are now casting the bread upon the waters, that is to be gathered 
many days hence. You are sowing in toil and through many priva- 
tions, and it may be literally in tears ; but the seed is good—the soil 
is good—the field is large, and the heavens are propitious, You shall 
reap in joy. “ He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him.” When you shall have gone to rest, your labors will follow you. 
When you shall have put on immortality’s robes, and these groves shall 
have become classic and holy ground through your pious labors, then 
the children of coming generations, as they come forth from the institu- 
tions you are founding, to inherit freedom’s crown, will call you blessed. 
Patriots and fellow citizens, as our social and political institutions, our 
laws, language and religion must soon be committed to the hands of 
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the rising generation, let us strive to have them prepared to inherit 
and transmit them unimpaired. It is for us to make the coming gene- 
rations a safe depository for the renown, the patriotism, the piety and 
the blood of their fathers. Would you bequeath to geuerations yet to 
come, “The Star-spangled Banner—the flag of the free heart’s hope 
and home,”—then you must give your children a liberal, thorough 
American Home education. And God Almighty grant that amidst 
the convulsions of the last day itself, freedom’s banner—our sTaNDARD 
‘SHEET—may stream o’er the resurrection dust of patriots past into the 
skies, not one stripe torn, nor one star lost. 


Notr.—The author of this discourse deems it best to say, that it is little more 
than a reproduction of a part of one which he delivered more than ten years since, 
in New Orleans. The heading and chief parts of both discourses, are the same. 
The discourse originally delivered before the directors of the Public Schools in 
New Orleans, was published by a joint resolution of the Committee on Education 
of the State Convention, and of the Committee of the State Legislature, and dedi- 
cated to those honorable bodies. Though the discourse had an extensive circula- 
tion at that time in che Southern States, it is now out of print. And because it is 
out of print, and also because it is probably unknown on this side of the continent, 
he has yielded to the urgent requests of those friends of popular education, for 
whose judgment he has the greatest respect, and submitted it in this form again to 
the public. And in doing so, he aims not to dazzle by what is splendid, nor to 
amuse by novelties, nor to startle by profound and original investigations—but 
rather, to present something that is home-coming and practical. The great princi- 
ples and facts, which he here attempts to set forth, seem to be called for by our 
times and circumstances. From the experience of a number of years devoted to 
the work of Education, and from a pretty extensive acquaintance with the best 
productions both of this country and of Europe on the subject, he presents these 
thoughts and suggestions under the conviction that they are of vital importance 
to our new State, and to the welfare of the great American people. It is his high- 
est ambition to contribute his humble mite towards the promotion of a liberal, 
thorough, AMERICAN Home Epvucation on this great Pacific coast. 





CIGAR ASHES. 


BY JOHN F. SEARS. 


This world of ours is a curious place, | Waywardly rushing in wild career. 

Wherein all things move at a maddening pace; | Fearfully forward the earthly throng, 

From the low, blue flame of electric fire, As though ’t were a demon that beckoneth on: 

That courseth the land upon telegraph wire, All things goodly leaving behind— 

To the Jow-browed man, with the high cheek | Friendships and loves, to the will of the wind; 
bones, Bosom’s soft quiets, and roseate health— 

That pusheth the hand-cart over the stones— | Yielding life's all for the chances of wealth. 


From the prince of the pen to pedantic divine, 

From the maker of bread to the maker of rhyme, 

From the white-tye necked to the bleared roué, 

From the maker of laws to the moulder of 
clay,— 

Tite al men, in endless race, 

Cover the whole of our planet's space! 


And what is the profit the prize imparts, 
That costeth so countless in venture of hearts? 
That sayeth so often in maniac’s cry, 

In moan of the widow's and orphan’s sigh ;— 
Will it sooth the guilty soul to rest ? 

Can it quench the fire of the burning breast? 
Hath it a power, fled breath to recall ? 


To what the purpose ?—whence the need ?— Hath it a mission beneath the pall ? 
This boisterous hyeing, this breathless speed, | Hath it a magic lost souls to save ? 

This headlong hurry, this not a day's pause, Passeth it current beyond the grave? — 
For even “ God bless us” in holy cause ; The yellow, glaring, heavy gold, 





But lacking the joy of heavenly cheer, That purchased the Jesus whom Judas sold ! 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY OF EVENTS 


“ With news the time’ 8 ‘sin labor and brings forth 
Each minute some.” 


Sept. 4, The “Gulnac” claim, to 50 by 200 varas on the corner of Sacramento 
and Montgomery streets, was rejected by the U. 8. Land Commissioners, on the 
ground, among others, that it was not embraced in the jurisdiction of the Board. 

. . The Whigs had a large mass meeting in the Polka Saloon, which was pre- 
sided over by Benj. Heywood, Esq., and addressed by Hon. Ed. Stanley... . A 
man named Flannigan was stabbed by another named Sullivan, on Commercial 
near Sansome street. The latter was taken into custody. 

Sept. 5. “Election day.” J. Neely Johnson was elected Governor of California. 

The Nicaragua steamship Sierra Nevada left for San Juan, carrying treasure 
of the value of $1,055,627 44, and the P. M. steamship Oregon, with $955,013 11. 
The steam-tug Carolina, intended for the house of Nye Bros & Co. of China, 
made a trial trip, to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
Sept. 7. The flourishing town of Weaverville was almost entirely consumed by 
fire. 

Sept. 9. The anniversary of the admission of the State of California into the 
Union. It being Sunday, the celebration was deferred till the day following. 

Sept. 10. The San Francisco Tract Society celebrated their third anniversary. 

. . The anniversary of the admission of the State was celebrated as follows: The 
banking and principal mercantile houses were closed at an early hour. The Amer- 
ican colors were displayed from almost every flag-staff and mast-head in the city 
and harbor. At noon, a national salute was fired on the Plaza, by the first Califor- 
nia Guard ; in about half an hour after which, the procession marched through the 
streets in the following order:—First Light Dragoons, Capt. Rowell; Kendall’s 
Brass Band; San Francisco Blues, Lieut. Scannell; carriage containing the orator 
and poet of the day; the California Pioneers, in full regalia, bearing the celebrated 
Bear Flags; next came a remnant of Stevenson’s New York Regiment California 
Pioneers; Company M, U. 8. Artillery, Capt. EK. D. Keyes; portions of the crews 
of the revenue cutters Jefferson Davis and W. L. Marcy; next a line of carriages, 
containing British and American Army and Navy officers; American Brass Band; 
Marion Rifles, Capt. Wm. Neely Johnson; carriages containing officers of the State; 
National Lancers; California Brass Band; representatives of the several Fire Com- 
panies of San Francisco. The procession extended nearly a mile in length, and 
finally assembled in the American Theatre, where Louis R. Lull, Esq., read a very 
beautiful ode, composed for the occasion by Mr. Edmond Pillet, and Mr. Geo. Pen 
Johnston delivered an eloquent and appropriate oration. In conclusion, Mrs. Will’s 
celebrated ode was sung, and the assembly separated. 

Sept. 12. The P. M. steamship Golden Age arrived, 11 days from Panama.— 
Among other intelligence, she brought news that the Dillon difficulty was termina- 
ted by an agreement that the first French war vessel entering the harbor should be 
saluted, instead of the consular flag—confirmed the rumor of the flight of Santa 
Anna from Mexico, &. . . . Wm. Smith, found guilty of robbing a hand-cartman 
of $800, was sentenced to a punishment of 10 years in the State Prison. 

Sept. 13. A Chinaman was arrested for attempting to pass deteriorated gold 
coin at the banking house of Lucas, Turner & Co. . . . A young man named J. C. 
Calhoun fell through a hole on Clay street Wharf, and was drowned. . . . The U. 
8. frigate Independence, Capt. Josiah Tutnall, arrived 50 days from Callao. She 
brought a prisoner named John Gray, a seaman charged with the murder of the 
mate of the American ship Levanter, when on the Chilian coast. 

Sept. 14. The absconding Cincinnati banker, T. B. Manchester, after having 
been given into the custody of the Sheriff by the Governor, was brought upon a 
writ of habeus corpus before Chief Justice Murray, and after a hearing of the same, 
remanded to the Sheriff, who consigned him to the care of the Ohio Police Officer, 
Bruen, by whom he was spirited away to parts unknown. .... The Nicaragua 
steamship Uncle Sam arrived 12 days from San Juan. 106 of her passengers had 
died of the cholera. She brought news of the removal of Col. Hammond from the 
office of Collector of the port of San Francisco, and the appointment of M. 8. Lath- 
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am in his place, and of the conquest of San Juan by Col. Walker and his party. . . 
A young woman named Catharine McNevin was found dead in a house on Dupont 
street, near Sacramento. She was supposed to have committed suicide, through 
remorse at her course of life. . . . The flourishing town of Grass Valley was con- 
sumed by fire. Three hundred and fifty houses were destroyed, and the loss was 
estimated at $400,000. . . . John Hogan, late Marshal of Oakland, and who was 
supposed to have defaulted with about $13,000 of the funds of that city, arrived 
in town, and was immediately arrested by Capt. Durkee. 

Sept. 16. Two persons died of Cholera at the County Hospital. .. . The bark 
“Yankee,” from Honolulu, brought news of the arrival in that place of I. C. Woods 
and the Backus’ Minstrels, per bark “Audubon.” 

Sept.18. The steamer “Goliah” arrived, 24 days from San Diego. It brought 
news of the discovery of a Gold mine near Santa Guez, in Santa Barbara county, 
which promised to pay remuneratively. . . . The sloop ‘“ Kamchadell” arrived, 63 
days from the coast of Correa, having on board Capt. Carleton with the officers and 
crew of the wrecked brig ‘‘Wm. Penn.” This latter vessel had been employed to 
convey a portion of the officers and crew of the Russian frigate ‘‘ Diana,” wrecked 
at Simoda, to Correa, and when near that place she struck a coral reef and was 
wrecked. Capt. Carleton having succeeded in landing his passengers and crew, 
was hospitably received by the Russian Admiral Zaraika, and presented by him 
with the sloop “‘ Kamchadell,” to convey himself and crew to this place. . . . The 
official returns of the late County Election were published. They shewed that the 
County had gone Democratic by a large majority, and the following officers were 
elected: Messrs. Shaw and Tilford to the State Senate; Messrs. George, Gray, 
Sharp, Moulthrop, Lippincott, Hawes, Wohler, Ewalt, and Holland, Members of 
Assembly; David 8. Scannell, Sheriff; H. Byrne, District Attorney; R. E. Woods, 
Treasurer; F. R. Kohler, Recorder; J. W. Stillman, Assessor; J. J. Gardiner, 
Surveyor; J. H. Kent, Coroner; J. C. Pelton, Superintendant of County Schools. 
There was found to be a majority of 2,185 votes against the Prohibitory Liquor 
Law. ... Inthe U.8. District Court, the indictment against Julius Levy, for 
cigar smuggling. was decided by the Court to be void by uncertainty, and the ac- 
cused was set free—but he was immediately arrested upon a new and amended 
indictment, and required to give bail in the sum of $10,000 for his appearance in 
the U. 8. Circuit Court. 

Sept. 20. The P. M. Steamer “Sonora” left for Panama, carrying treasure to 
the value of $1,621,925 39, and the Nicaragua steamer “Cortes” for San Juan, 
with treasure to the value of $501,558 01, and about 200 recruits for Walker— 
among whom, were Geo. R. Davidson, Esq., late Assistant Alderman of this city, 
and Thomas Dunlap, Esq., late editor of the Santa Barbara Gazette. 

Sept. 27. Madame Anna Bishop gave her farewell Concert at Musical Hall. 
She was assisted by the Germania Society, Bochsa, and others, and was listened 
to by a very large and fashionable audience. . . . Alexis Briant, convicted of an 
attempt to blow up the building of Ritter & Co., was sentenced by the Court of 
Sessions to two years imprisonment in the State Prison. 

Sept. 28. The Alla California newspaper was sold under execution by the 
Sheriff Mr. W. F. Herrick, the book-keeper, was the purchaser, at $11,000. 

Oct. 1. An attorney, named Winants, was arrested on a charge of having at- 
tempted to bribe Mr. Green, one of the County Supervisors, to vote for the pay- 
payment of the 3 per cent. Script, on which $250,000 are nominally due for the 
Laffan lot on Brenham Place. The accused afterwards attempted to hang himself 
in his jail. 

Oct. 2. The P. M. steamer “ Panama” arrived, bringing news of the bomhard- 
ment and destruction of Sweaborg by the Allies. . . . The notorious ‘‘ Cock-eyed 
Fury ” was re-captured, and again confined in the State Prison. . . . In the Fourth 
District Court, Henry M. Naglee was appointed Receiver of the estate of Adams 
& Co., in place of A. A. Cohen. 

Oct. 3. Winants, accused for an attempt to bribe Supervisor Green, was re- 
leased on bail in the sum of $1,000. A large fire occurred at Jamestown, which 
destroyed property of the value of $75,000. 

Oct. 4. Miss Laura Keene took a farewell Benefit at the Metropolitan Theatre, 
which was largely attended. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


SLOWLY and surely the year draws to a close. We have endeavored to dispose 
of all the accepted contributions, which have been so kindly placed in our hands 
by various contributors, before we shut the covers of our Fourth Volume and lay 
it away with its fellows upon the shelf, We are well aware that many of you 
have been anxiously looking for your essays and poems, until, it may be, ‘hope 
deferred” hath made well, “the proverb is somewhat musty.” We have but a 
few pages left, and must make a close as best we may. All our own pet anec- 
dotes, that we have stored away in note-books and on scraps of paper—lie yonder, 
until your betters are served. It is utterly impossible for us to insert “each and 
every” of the pile that rests patiently awaiting attention; but we will take them 
up at random, and all we can say is, we are sorry for the unfortunate, though 
equally deserving, hindermost. Read this, tor number one: 





A QUAKER MEETING. 
BY MONADNOCK. 

Don't accuse me, critical reader, of plagiarizing from Charles Lamb, for this little sketch was 
written years ago, before I ever knew of the gentle Elia. The scene was in my native village, 
in one of those little nooks of country life scattered among the granite hills, the peaceful home 
of rugged men. I found it last night, in looking over some old papers, so here it is. 

“Did you ever attend a Quaker Meeting? If not, go with me to that plain ‘ Friend's Meeting 
House’ far up the side of the mountain, We will pass by the old church of the village, where 
I used to go on Sundays to sit up gallery and peer down into the huge square pews, and wonder 
if the great sounding board wouldn't tumble down on the minister's head. It isa beautiful Sab- 
bath morning in Summer; and Sabbath in the country, how still and how quiet! The first 
Sabbath that dawned upon Eden, fresh from the hand of the Creator, was not more holy than 
this, The earth has changed, and man has changed; but the morning rays are as pure, the air 
as cool, and the birds sing as sweetly now as then. 

Let us hurry along, for it is almost meeting time. There by the roadside stands a venerable 
Quaker under the shade of a broad-brimmed hat. His coat, we are half inclined to think, is the 
identical broad-skirted one which William Penn wore, when he made his famous treaty under 
the big tree, And by his side is a young Quaker girl, perhaps his grand daughter, whose plain, 
projecting, brown silk bonnet just serves to conceal half the beauties of her blushing face. We 
are inclined to be vexed with such a stiff, pasteboard thing for covering up a pretty head, Yet, 
think you those eyes would look more brightly, peering out froma Parisian bonnet; or that 
form more graceful, arrayed in all the finery of a French milinery shop! 

The congregation have nearly all entered, and the last stragglers are loitering on the church 
green, Let us pass in and seat ourselves in a quiet nook, where we can observe the whole assem- 
bly. How still; you can almost hear yourself think! The men sit like statues, and the matrons 
look as prim and stiff as if they had been dipped in starch and suddenly dried in the hot sun. 
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We wait and wait, but no hymn is sung, and nothing is said. They worship God in silent medi- 
tation, and the form is not without its advantages. We can sit in peace to ponder on the acts of 
the week, and form resolutions for the future, disturbed by no bitter denunciations from bigots 
who— 

** Spread phosphorus of zeal on scraps of fustian, 

And go like walking ‘ Lucifers’ about, 

Mere living bundles of combustion.” 

The congregation do not make the Sabbath a holiday for displaying gaudy attire, nor the 
church a great exhibition room of fashion. See that venerable elder with his eyes reverently 
closed, lost in spiritual meditation; or does that sudden nod indicate that thoughts have wan- 
dered off into a nap? 

Now the silence is broken, and an aged matron, with wrinkled face and trembling limbs, 
addresses the congregation in broken accents. Do not smile at her shrill tones; she was once 
young and beautiful as the pretty Quaker girl that attracts so much of your attention, 

The spirit moves an aged elder to rise and exhort the people to lives of holiness and love. A 
long, deep silence succeeds, and the meeting is closed. It was such a meeting that I attended 
many years ago, when a mete boy; the first and the last time that I ever entered a Quaker 


Meeting House. é 


Hfow strange that there should be a beauty even there, where it is so strong an 
aim to abolish all that is beautiful. Nature will not be conquered. Flowers spring 
even from the grave. Tread upon beauty in one place, and it will surely spring 
up in another where least expected—even where least desired. - - APROPOS 
of the beautiful, read you now this: 


THE BLACKSMITH’S DAUGHTER, 
BY MAX. 





In the blacksmith’s little parlor,— 
Quiet, shady place,— 

Nelly sat, and I beside her, 
Gazing on her face ;— 

Sunny face, with merry laughter, 
Bright as summer's sky, 

Beaming from each changing feature, 
Sparkling in her eye. 


First I praised her radiant beauty, 
Face, and golden hair ;— 

Told her never poet fancied 
Fairy half so fair ;— 

Told her that the pure outflowing 
Of her silver speech, 

Filled her presence with a music 
Art couid never teach ;— 

Told her that the drooping lily 
On her sewing stand 

Only pined for the caressing 
Of her whiter hand ;— 

Told her that the giant elm tree 
By her father’s door 

Reached its broad arms towards the lattice, 
For the love of her;— 

Told her all the courtly praises, 
Love-lorn bard would say 

In the ear of love-lorn maiden 
Of the olden day :— 

Nelly curled her red lip proudly 
With a seeming scorn ;— 

But I saw her blue eyes brightly 
Laughing like the morn, 





Then I spoke of crowds of suitors 
Living on her smile ;— 

Gaily—though my heart was madly 
Beating all the while ;— 

Pictured her the queen of beauty, 
Sitting, robed and crowned, 

With an anxious throng of kneeling 
Courtiers all around,— 

Doing wondrous feats of valor 
At her sweet command, 

Sighing, dying, for a single 
Pressure of her hand. 

Nelly’s tuneful, silver trebled 
Laugh rang clear and sweet, 

As she mocked her fancied lovers 
Kneeling at her feet. 


Then I told her all the feeling, 
Passionate and strong, 

In my heart of hearts concealing 
I had cherished long,— 

Cherished, till the hope of winning 
Nelly for my wife, 

Mingled with my hopes of heaven, 
Was my hope of life ;— 

And I told her, I had never 
In my lightest thought, 

Deemed my merit worth the richness 
Of the boon I sought; 

For I counted social station, 
Gold, and ancient birth 

Dross beside the blacksmith daughter's 
Dower of noble worth ;— 
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Yet, I said. howe’er unworthy And I saw serenest love-light 
Wealth and rank might be, In her moistened eye ;— 

If my earnest love could win her Then her red cheek sought concealment 
To the love of me, On my willing breast,— 

Whatsoever fate might fashion And our hearts beat close together 
For our future, still With a wild unrest,— 

We would walk the world together, And the whispered sweet confession, 
Through all good and ill, And the yielded kiss, 


Rendered real my purest, rarest 


Teil, eeeny Sapted Tp, Dream of perfect bliss, 


Laughed no longer now ;— 





But I saw a deeper feeling So may I be reckoned worthy 
Shadowing her brow,— Of the heaven above, 

And I saw the flitting color As I guard from every danger 
Mounting fast and high,-— Nelly’s trusting love. 


Come with us up into the mountains, whence these stanzas came, and we will show 
you a poet. - - - AGAIN we address L. D.S., through this medium, Where shall we 
send your poem? We do not like to trust it to the post-office, unless we have au- 
thority from you. Will you be kind enough to answer? We made an exception in 
your case, “promising to return,” and as the verses are not in the foreman’s drawer, 


they take their chances of being lost. - - - Your new novel, “The Hidden 
Path,” has not been received. We doubt not it will make no unworthy successor 
to “Alone.” Many thanks for the kind letter. - - - Asa companion to “The 


Quaker Meeting,” we offer— 
SITTING UP WITH A CORPSE. 


While reading lately N. P. Willis’s sketch of “Sitting up with a Corpse,” an incident of my 
life was brought forcibly to my recollection, which I will relate: 

In my youth, I had a friend—a dear friend—one with whom it seemed to me my life’s dearest 
hopes and wishes were bound up, and whose love I cherished as I did my life. He was a bold, 
manly boy; and though his manhood has proved that the promise of youth is often deceitful, 
yet I still love the recollection of him as he was then. He had a sister; she was a fair, fragile 
thing, beautiful as an houri; but one of those on whom the angels seem to have set their seal, 
as one of themselves. I did not love her, for it would have seemed profanation to have con- 
nected the thought of love with one so heavenly. I almost worshipped her, and now I cannot 
restrain a feeling of reverence when I think of that angelic figure, and that mind filled with 
thoughts of God and heaven. 

She died. It came upon us, not as an unexpected event, for we had for months known that 
she was not long for earth; but it seemed strange to see those cold, chiseled features where we 
had always seen but an irradiation of heavenly light, and feel that that gentle voice would never 
again be heard on earth, though we also felt that heaven had gained another seraphim to chaunt 
aloud the praises of the Redeemer. 

There was not mourning at her death, as at the loss of others—it was with a triumphant glad- 
ness she passed away, and in the hearts of the bereaved she seemed to leave a shadow of that 
glory to which she had passed. It will not seem strange, then, that, boy as I was, when I was 
requested to watch with the corpse, I nad none of those feelings of repugnance the young usually 
experience in such cases, but accepted it as a favor; nay, even claimed it asa right, from the 
friendship I bore her brother, as well as the reverence I felt towards herself. 

The house was one of those long, old fashioned, New England houses, where room opens 
beyond room from the wood house, through wash-room, kitchen and sitting-room, to the parlor. 
I was left at nine o'clock, by the family, in the parlor, where a cheerful fire was burning and a 
lunch spread on the sideboard, The corpse w:is laid in the coffin in the chamber above me, and 
my only duty was, once in fifteen or twenty minutes to visit the room to see that no disturbance 
of the remains took place. 

As the time progressed, strange thoughts of the departed one came over me, I seemed to feel 
as though her spirit hovered around, and as the clock approached the hour of midnight, I hada 
kind of dread of visiting the chamber. It was not fear, for fear could not be associated with her, 
but a kind of reverence that amounted almost to horror. I became almost incapable of motion, 
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and my mind was excited to such an extent that when I entered the chamber at twelve o'clock, 
I expected to see her move, and listened with nervous eagerness for her voice, and when I 
turned down the napkin from her cold features, I fully expected to again see upon them the 
old smile of recognition and welcome. Filled with these thoughts, I descended, and as I 
entered the room below, fancy my sensations on hearing, as it seemed to me, far out upon the 
air, or in the rear of the house, a long unearthly sigh or groan. What it was like I could not 
say; it seemed to me different from any sound I ever heard. I listened, and it was repeat- 
ed—long and sad it seemed, drawn out as if in agony ; and as I listened, the cold sweat broke 
out from each pore, and I trembled as if in an ague fit. 

As I have before stated, the house was so built that between me and the place where the groan 
seemed to be, were four rooms, and as nearly as I could judge, the sound proceeded from the 
furthest one, Again, I heard that awful voice; and now accompanied with a subdned noise, as 
of a garment rustling in its folds, With nerves strained to a tension that was horribly painful, I 
heard the further door open. No latch was raised—no hand approached it—but I heard the slight 
crash as it swung open; and across the floor I heard footsteps slowly approaching. Pat—pat— 
they fell upon my ear, and each step seemed a step set upon my heart. They neared the next 
door, and I listened to hear if they there stupped;—they did, but it was but for a moment—and 
again I heard the door swing slowly open—no hand approaching it—and the steps again 
advancing—they reached the next door; and again, the door opened without hand to open, 
and for a moment the steps ceased ; and again that horrid groan, now louder and more distinct, 
and seeming to fill the air—and again the steps, now in the next room, and approaching my 
door, were distinctly audible; and as I fearfully glanced at it, I saw that the door was partially 
open, and that no barrier existed between me and the creature, whether mortal or spiritual, that 
approached. I wished to fly, but my limbs were powerless. I was bathed in a cold perspiration, 
and if ever in my life such a thing happened, I know that then— 

** Each particular hair did stand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.”’ 

I reasoned within myself, that if it were a spirit, no spirit of evil could or would approach 
the corpse of the sainted girl—that she had never thought harm to a mortal in life, and certainly 
not in her death and departure to immortality and glory—no harm could come to any one, most 
of all to me, who had in life thought of her but as an angel; still I could not control my feelings. 
Abject horror had command of me, and I would have fled had my limbs not refused to carry out 
the wishes of my mind. And still the steps—pat, pat—fell upon the floor; now every one seemed 
a weight of lead upon me, sinking me to the earth. They reached the door—it swung slowly 
open, and revealed to my sight—my old playmate, Carlo, a Newfoundland dog, nearly twenty 
years old—a family pet, who had so far gained on the affections of the family that the inner 
doors of the house were always left open for him to come in to the warm rooms inside, to pass 
the cold winter nights. Reader, have you ever heard the shake and yawn of on old dog sud- 
denly awakened? I have never feared ghosts since then. 


- - + Tue Sierra Citizen, the most readable paper of the interior, comes to us 
enlarged and in a new dress. Mr. C. B. McDONALD, who has so ably conducted it, 
still continues his labors; in fact, what would the Citizen be without him? Thus 
does he open a well written anniversary sketch, entitled ‘The Snow Storm:” 


“ Bleak, dreary November, dark and dank! How many dismal stories are suggested by the 
very name, that sounds like the whirring of the loose window pane of a stormy night! The 
month in which consumption claims its victim, and in which the last leafof Autumn is torn 
from the trees. 

“ Six years ago to-day—oh, what a long, long time it is!—six times three hundred and sixty- 
five days since our shadow fell beneath the old roof tree—but no matter; six years ago to-day, 
we were ‘snowed in’ in one of those deep gorges between the Pitt River and Feather River 
a In the evening, the clouds that had been gathering and condensing for several days, 
sank lower and lower down the mountains, and great flakes of snow came sailing slowly down, 
plainly indicating a tremendous snow storm, which did come, and was very nearly the winding 
sheet of our little party of way-worn emigrants. 

“Old blankets and fragments of wagon covers were stretched on poles, with a huge es not 
fire built in front. Under these temporary shelters little groups were collected, in which might 
be found various specimens of the genus homo, some smoking their pipes and speculating on 
the probable consequences of tiie storm, with a sangfroid peculiar to mountain men, at the 
same time telling stories of their expeditions in the Rocky Mountains, where they encountered 
snow storms in ey ey with which the present was nothing but a squall. Some of us took 
up our quarters at the foot ofa leaning tree, which had been excavated by the fire—one of those 
; ema of the northern forest whose shadows have for ages fallen upon the haunts of the wild 

eer and the savage—and very soon the light of our camp-fire chased away half the horrors of 
4 night in the wilderness.” 
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If you desire to peruse the remainder, subscribe forthwith for the Sierra Citizen. 
- - + TuHOosE who have regaled themselves upon the amusing literary pabulum 
furnished to us by Mr. Mullet, the funniest of “fish,” will be pleased to learn that 
an article of his, entitled “Life on a Rancho,” is shortly to appear in Putnam’s 
Magazine. We give below a critique on “ Trovatore,” which will be best appreci- 
ated by those who have read the late New York papers. Mullet writes us: “It 
may, perhaps, serve to enlighten the untutored minds of your benighted readers. 
I suppose you are not familiar with the plot of the opera, but you would be still 
less so, if you were to read the libretto, which is delightfully obscure—rather more 
so than my description.” But to the critique: 


THE OPERA IN SWINEVILLE. 
BY MR. MULLET. 


Last night, our citizens were regaled with that chef d’ wore of the lyric drama, “The Burnt 
Child, or the Harmonious Blacksmith,” by Mr. Verdi. The libretto was written by the poet 
Dante (whose works are now a publishing in this place by subscription), assisted by his two 
daughters, Ann and Merca Dante. The leading characters were sustained by Mrs, Westvalley, 
Signor Stromboli, and Signor Badyeller, with others whose names we have not yet learned to 
pronounce, The orchestra is better than our own band, which consists of seven aceordeons and 
a bass flute. We had a large and brilliant house, newly shingled for the occasion; and all the 
accessories were perfect, including the public lorgnette, which was one of Dolland’s best night 
glasses, arranged upon astand in the middle of the house, so that the audience could look through 
it in rotation, merely by going up a short ladder, We will give, in a few words, the outline of 
the plot:—It seems there had been an old grudge between Mrs. Stromboli and Mrs, Westvalley, 
about a preserving kettle which the former had borrowed of the latter and returned badly frac- 
tured. Mrs. Westvalley being of a hasty, passionate disposition, immediately caught up Mrs, 
Stromboli’s child (as she thought) and threw him into the fire, which, being of large hickory logs, 
and very hot, consumed him before she had time to reflect. She discovered afterwards that it 
was her own child she had destroyed, and felt really sorry ; 80 by way of atonement, being really 
a good hearted woman, she took another child who happened to be in the house, and brought 
him up like a good mother, as she was; mended his stockings, sent him to school, and tipped 
him regularly once a quarter. 

All this amiable story was only by way of introduction, and in the first act two bellicose indi- 
viduals appear, with an extensive plume apiece, and most truculent raiment, each of whom 
reveals to a large and discriminating audience, in the presence of the other, the secret of his love 
for the prima donna, a practice which in private life would cause some bitterness of feeling, but 
which, upon the stage, only tends to additional harmony. It is doubtful for some time which 
of those feathered songsters will prevail, but finally the barytone (Count Moon) gets the better 
of the tenore, in spite of his tin helmet, and he is carried off to prison. Mrs. Westvalley, for 
some inscrutable reason, is put into irons and sent off somewhere into the wings, by a large and 
efficient singing police force, also in tin helmets, Then comes in the prima donna (Leonora) 
who seems to have a great deal to say, though nobody knows where she came from or who she 
belongs to. She appears to be a very unhappy young woman, alternating some time between 
difficult solos and still more difficult pedestrian feats, and finally going off into a “ cadulcion,” 
after what appears to be a frantic attempt to climb into the second story window of somebody's 
private residence, and the curtain goes down upon the dreary scene, The plot is somewhat 
obscure thus far, but it is beautifully cleared up in the second act, by the appearance of several 
blacksmiths judiciously clad in armor, who, assisted by the orchestra, commence vigorously 
hammering upon their respective anvils, but without the intervening piece of hot iron generally 
used upon such occasions, whereat the Swinevillains marvelled greatly. After this grand 
mechanical display they all disappeared, but soon rushed in again armed with swords; and not 
having their tempers sweetened and subdued by the chastening influence of Christianity, they 
immediately commenced a free fight. It suddenly occurred to them, however, to sing a trio and 
chorus, which had such a moving effect that they all vanished, forgetting all about the “scrim- 
mage,” thus proving conclusively the power of music upon the savage breast. In the next 
place Count Moon enters, and barytoniously bewails until Mrs. Westvalley comes in and kindly 
informs him, by means of severe vocalization and some help from the orchestra, that his rival, 
whom he has just hanged, is his own brother, and the identical child who so narrowly escaped 
roasting in the prologue, His emotion at these pleasant tidings is “right smart,” and he is 
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obliged to titillate his nose with a lace pocket handkerchief, take several manly strides, and sii ¢ 
a song of considerable length before he can compose himself. Then she takes her turn, and go*s 
off into a paroxysm; but she soon finds that violent gesticulation will not do, because the shac’<les 
are too large for her wrists, and she is afraid her irons will drop off, so she subsides into such a 
magnificent solo that we are all compelled to cry bravo, regardless of gender. Captain Cognosco 
the chief of our dilettanti, who was just out of peanuts, commenced applauding in the middle of 
a shake, and could only be induced to desist when she had finished her cadenza, About this 
time they all settle away upon the stage with more or less violence, and expire, one after the 
other, in the flower of their youth, leaving the audience much affected at their untimely fate, 
although they are nothing but foreigners. We suppose for an instant that they all died like 
Lord Lovel, of pure sorrow, but are speedily enlightened by a couple of arpeggios from the 
fiddles, one of which clearly but concisely informs us, that the female party has just poisoned 
herself with ratsbane, and the other explains that the male party have all punctured the aorta, 
Nothithstanding they are all dead, very dead, we persist in calling them out, and they have a 
sort of apotheosis, with the aid of holyhocks and spring onions, and we all go home refreshed 
and contented, 

Where all was so perfect it would be invidious to particularize, but we cannot refrain from 
commending Mrs. Westvalley, for the foreshortening of her left arm in the grand quintelle 
between herself and Stromboli in the second act. The chorus also deserve great credit for the 
admirable precision of their gestures, first with the right hand, and then with the left. There 
was a brilliant effect produced by one of the heavy hammers, which came off the handle and 
rattled upon the feet of the scaly breeched warriors, causing some unexpected gyrations, We 
must not overlook some faults, the effect of a too hasty preparation. Capt. Cognosco remarked 
that Mrs, Westvalley looked badly about the fetlocks, and had the effect generally of not being 
well groomed; and the voice of the prima donna, whose name we have forgotten, was a little 
husky, which, we learn, was caused by eating too much coarse corn bread for supper. Mrs, 
Westvalley’s voice is mezeo allegretto, of great power and brilliancy, though somewhat shaky in 
the da capo notes, We also noticed a muffled tone, which was caused by her wearing a night 
cap on the stage. Signor Badyeller isa robust barytone, of great power and pre-eminence, 
whose only faults are those of youth ane inexperience. He is only sixty-five, and will improve 
as he grows older. Signor Stromboli was most excellent inthe vocal passages, though his sing- 
ing was decidedly bad. The orchestra was perfect, as a whole; but we think the instrumental 
parts had better be omitted. The bass was metallic, and there was an unpleasant toughness 
about the strings. We also noticed a reedy tone in one of the clarionettes. To conclude, we 
fully agree with Captain Cognosco, that as a whole it has never been equalled, and only surpassed 
by Ossian’s bards and New England warblers. 

Critics differ in their estimate of Mr. Verdi, as a composer; for our own part, we incline to the 
opinion that his style has a great many beauties and an equal number of defects. The tout 
ensemble of his compositioys Is remarkably fine, though the effect altogether is a decided failure. 
He has great majesty of rythm, with an easy and graceful flow of staccato, and his monotones 
are full of brilliant and fanciful variety. His sostenuto passages are also much admired for their 
brevity, and some of his minor chords have a very bold and martial character, On the other 
hand, he has been accused of introducing too much rigmarole. His style is full of abrupt and 
startling transitions; for instance, where the chorus leave off blacksmithing and go to fighting 
and singing at the same time; and his recitative is at times deficient in pathos. The intervals 
between the acts are too long, and some of his finest passages are liable to be forgutten. His 
cressendo sometimes degenerates into a mere swell, and his diminwendo has been very justly 
accused of tapering. 

To-morrow night we are to have Hogarth’s grand opera of “ Cantharides,” and the first act of 
“Nebuchadnezzar don't know, sir,” in which will be introduced the popular Scotch song of 
“Erin go Braugh.” 


- + + Tue article headed “ Revolutionary Heroes,” has been lying for publica- 
tion since the middle of October, and has been in type for some time. Events 
from Central America, recently announced, may seem to throw it somewhat out 
of place, but as the spirit of those “heroes” seems still to be more than sufficiently 
rife amonst us, and it does not speak of Walker as an individual, but as an ex- 
ample of that spirit, we have allowed it to stand. - - - Tue following poems 


were crowded out of the last number. According to promise, we make space for 
them this issue. 
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THE LANDLADY'S DAUGHTER.—From toe German or UnLanp. 
BY 8B. K&. 


Spake the first in gentle wailing, 
Three _—— students go, As in reverence bent his knee, 
Whe.e Hoideiburg looks frowning “Oh, I knew not how I loved thee, 
vn the silvery Rhine below; Till thou wert lost to me!” 
On to Frou Werthen’s hostel, 
With eager steps they hie, 
For tisey love beyond the grape-juice 
Her dsughter’s beaming eye. 


Forth /rom che'r bookish labors 


The second, as he gazed upon 
The calm and gentle dead, 

From the gushing fountains of his heart 
The bitter tear-drops shed ; 

And he said, “ Now thou art gone, I know 
How many a perished year 

Hath twined thee round and round my heart, 
And made the still more dear!” 


“Frau Werti-en, wilt thou for us, 
Bid thy brizhtest Rhenish flow ?” 
But Frau Werthen drooped in sadness, 
With a mother’s withering woe; 
And she spake to them, all weeping, 


“The light from hence hath fled, , But the third, in stern sorrow, 
And its music is all silent, Ere he yt ee the shrouding veil, 
For my beautiful is dead!” Bent o’er his faded idol, 


And kissed her lips so pale; 

And he said, “I dearly loved thee, 

Where death and silence reigned, In thy gentle maiden prime ; 

Mourning, went the youthful students, Cold and dead, to-day, I love thee, 
By one love, one sorrow chained. And I'll love thee thro’ all time!” 


Then straight into the chamber 





LOVE SONG. TO —. 
BY ©. B. HAVENS. 


Oh! thou art fairer than the dawn Oh! come, thou fairer than the dawn, 


Thst breaks in splendor o'er the lake, Whose splendor greets me o'er the lake! 
And sweeter than the fairest flowers Oh! come, thou sweeter than the flowers, 
hat e’er were plucked fur thy sweet sake! And wilt thou blossom for my sake ? 

Oh! thou art statelier than the swan, Come, statelier than the queenly swan, 
Whose queenly beauty charms the eye! Whose beauty charms the pausing eye; 

I gaze, admire, and linger on,— And if these lips are sealed and dumb, 
But dare not give thee sigh for sigh. This heart will answer, sigh for sigh! 


THE last of the series of letters which have so graphically depicted Cali- 
fornia as it was in 1851 and 1852, is published in this number. There are some 
among those who have not read them, that will, perhaps, be rejoiced; but those 
who have perused them will, we know, regret that the last has been published. 
They were written three years since, to a friend at home, were not intended for 
publication, and have been inserted with scarcely an erasure from us. They des- 
cribe most graphically many interesting little circumstances and peculiarities of 
life in the mines in 1852, which, without some such record, would ere long be for- 
gotten. - - IN accordance with an invitation politely extended by the trustees 
of the Oakland College School. We had the pleasure of attending the annual ex- 
hibition of the institution, not many weeks since. The day was auspicious, and a 
large gathering of gentlemen and ladies were assembled in the city among the 
trees, to listen to the exercises, and to applaud the very eloquent oration of Dr. 
Seott and the brilliant poem of our gifted confrere, Mr. Frank Soulé. Through 
the kindness of Dr. Scott, we are enabled to lay his discourse, in extenso, before 
our readers. We were, unfortunately, not able to procure the poem, or that would 
have been presented also. We trust Mr. Soulé will prepare it for the press at no 
late day. The other literary exercises passed off with much spirit, and the man- 
agers of the institution have much cause for congratulation upon the success which 
has already crowned their enterprise. After the oration had been delivered, a 
procession was formed, which wound round among the trees, preceded by a fine 
band, and repaired to a grove where was spread an ample collation. The College 
school is delightfully situated, and we trust that before many years shall have pas- 
sed, an academical department will be added to the institution. - - - A FRIEND 
has sent us the following incidents connected with “The Beggar’s Opera,” for which 
we tender many thanks: 
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BEGGAR'S OPERA. 


It was Dean Swift who first suggested to Gay the idea of the Beggar's Opera, by observing 
what an odd pa sort of a thing a Newgate Pastoral might make. “Gay,” says Mr. Pope, 
“was inclined to try at such athing for some time; but afterwards thought it would be better to 
write a comedy on the same plan. This was what gave rise to the Beggar’s Opera. He began 
on it; and when he first mentioned it to Swift, the doctor did not much like the project, Ashe 
carried it on, he showed what he wrote to both of us; and we now and then gave a correction, 
or a word or two of advice; but it was wholly of his own writing. When it was done, neither 
of us thonght it would succeed. We showed it to Congreve, who, after reading it over, said, 
‘It would either take greatly, or be damned ——— We were all at the first night of it, 
in great uncertainty of the event, till we were very much encouraged by our hearing the Duke 
of Argyle, who satin the next box to us, say, ‘it will do—it must do—I see it in the eyes of 
them.’ This was a good while before the first act was over, and so gave us ease soon; for that 
duke (beside his own good taste) has as particular a knack as any one now living, in discovering 
the taste of the public. He was quite right in this, as usual; the good nature of the audience 
appeared stronger and stronger every act, and ended in a clamor of ——. 

Juring Mr. Colman’s management of Covent Garden Theatre, the Magistrates of Bow street, 
with wondrous regard for the public morals, wished to suppress the Beggar's Opera, which was 
then, as now, a great favorite. The following is the correspondence that passed on the subject: 


FROM THE MAGISTRATES IN BOW STREET, 


“The Magistrates now sitting in Bow street, present their compliments to Mr. Colman, and 
acquaint him, that onthe Beggar's Opera being given out to be played some time ago, at Drur: 
Lane Theatre, they requested the managers of that theatre not to exhibit this opera, deeming it 
productive of mischief to society, as in their opinion it most undoubtedly increased the number 
of thieves: and that the managers obligingly returned for answer, that for that night it was too 
late to stop it, but that for the future they would not play it ifthe other house did not. Under 


these circumstances, from a sense of wy and the principles of humanity, the magistrates make 
H 


the same ae ang to Mr. Colman, and t 


e rest of the managers of his Majesty’s Theatre Royal, 


Covent Garden, the same opera being advertised to be played there this night. 


“ Bow street, October 27, 1773.” 


ANSWER. 
“Mr. Colman presents his best respects to the magistrates, with whose note he has been just 


honored. He has not 


et had an opportunity of submitting it to the other managers; but for 


his own part cannot help differing in opinion with the magistrates, thinking that the theatre is 
one of the very few houses in the neighborhood that does not contribute to increase the number 


of thieves. 
“ Covent Garden, Wednesday Morn.” 


WE cannot more appropriately close this volume than by presenting the 


following verses from an unpublished poem, by Edward Pollock, entitled ‘King 


Krion.” 


GREEK WARRIOR'S SONG. 


BY EDWARD POLLOCK. 


Glory and love divide my heart; 

Or shall I be supreme or blest? 
Heroic dreams and amorous, part 

The empire of my breast, 
Immortals, teach me to declare, 
How shall my heart its homage share? 


Bring the fleet barb, the standard fly! 
The chariots scour the cloudy plain; 
Hark, hark !—their war-shouts rend the sky, 
And rock the land and main. 
Farewell, sweet love—they wait for me;— 
Alas! I linger still with thee, 


Launch on the far resounding seas 
The fleet-wing'd rovers of the deep;— 
Away, away !—as roams the breeze, 
That rifles sweets from flowers and trees, 
The foaming waves we sweep; 
But what were wealth from warlike toil, 
If beauty were not glory’s spoil ? 


Along the yellow sands, at eve, 
What heaven to wander by thy side, 
While the hot sun salutes the wave, 
His bright and blushing bride,— 
Did not consuming passion’s flame 
Change to the burning blush of shame! 


[END OF 





For who would name the recreant slave, 
Who, rusting with inglorious rest, 
Deserts the banquet of the brave 
To dream on woman's breast? 
Scorn of the valiant such must prove: 
Away !—I cannot think of love! 


My brazen spear, my sword, my shield, 

My tent on shore, my bark at sea, 

The rushing wave, the reddened fleld, 
Are joys enough for me. 

Seducing maid, your wiles no more 

Shall win me from the battle’s roar! 


| brazen spear, my sword, my shield,— 
3ut what shall sooth my hours of peace, 
When weighty arms no more I wield, 

When the wild combats cease? 
Then, Myra, then what spells shall close 
My storm of tumult in repose? 


Ah! maiden with the dark, bright eye, 
I cannot bid your charms depart! 
Still, with wild war and tumult high, 
You share my unsettled heart; 
And still Corleo’s breast must be 
— heroic dreams, and sweeter dreams of 
thee. 
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